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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which, strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Eyes on Golden Gate 

AN FRANCISCO, one of only three American cities with a 

distinct personality, is today the scene of the greatest art 
exhibition ever held in the United States—greatest because 
San Francisco planned it that way from the first and had 
the intelligence and personnel to crystalize vague dreams. 
And now, after long months and as the eyes of the art world 
rest with admiration oh man-made Treasure Island, beneath 
the shadow of Golden Gate Bridge, certain weary people can 
look back on a job well done. 


California, in the beginning an arcadian paradise of gra- 
cious living turned by the discovery of gold into the dynamic 
commonwealth of today, is in many ways a state apart from 
its sisters. Since the first padre prodded his burro north from 
Mexico, three traits have woven themselves into every chapter 
of her history—love of adventure, individual initiative and 
a deep-seated, ever-unsatisfied desire for art, culture and 
learning. 


Toil, danger and driving ambition brought material wealth 
to the pioneers, yet left to their descendants the timeless 
search for a spiritual Shangri-la—of things of the inner 
being and the infinities of beauty. Powerfully etched are her 
pages in history. 

But California, filing away her romantic past, is today 
looking into the future as she celebrates one of the world’s 
greatest mechanical achievements. Adventure and initiative 
dictated that thin strands of wire would be woven by men 
aloft into the two great bridges. Love of artistic beauty 
dictated that, the strands woven, California would invite the 
world to a Fair into which art had been welded as an in- 
tegral part. California initiative demanded its great size and 
scope; love of things even more permanent than steel strands 
guided its art content. 


Until next December 2 art lovers will make pilgrimages 
to the Palace of Fine Arts to stand mute before man’s tri- 
umphs in the higher realms of spirit and beauty. Then the 
exhibits, so carefully assembled, will be returned to their 
scattered homes—Botticelli and Raphael to Florence, Titian 
to Naples, Van Gogh to Am- 


and graciousness of the old is balanced with the comfort and 
“space for living” of the new. Appreciation of our earlier 
cultures—Mayan, Aztec, Oceanic and Oriental, older than 
that of Greece—will grow. The peoples of the Pacific Basin 
will find in their unified culture a basis for a better under- 
standing, more lasting than the toothless “peace” conferences. 


Artists will be broadened and collectors born. To artists 
the Golden Gate Fair provides a necessary inventory. It is 
healthy for artists to hang—as Patrick Henry foretold—to- 
gether. To compare their work with that of the masters who 
have walked the corridors of time; to obtain a better per- 
spective of those qualities that are universal; to recover, pos- 
sibly, a wee bit of what we moderns sneeringly refer to as 
the “ivory tower”’—all these are to be had on Treasure 
Island. Exposure to such art riches is sure to inculcate desire 
in the-layman. From Golden Gate, will come some of those 
new collectors the art mart has so-sorely needed to fill the 
serious gaps left of late by death and taxes. 


Collaboration in great adventure ‘makes for comradeship 
and, with successful culmination, the effort reflects honor on 
all. These THe Art Dicest, speaking as a “native-son,” nomi- 
nates for special medals of merit: 


Herbert Fléishhacker, chairman of the fine art committee, 
who has long been a powerful champion of art; Dr. Walter 
Heil who, in the Old Master exhibition brings to America 
the most precious treasures of our Motherlands as he traces 
the undulating tides of Europe’s great art periods; Dr. Lang- 
don Warner who, in the Pacific Basin display, unravels the 
seeming riddle of the Pacific, uncovers the unity of its cul- 
ture, and finds what statesmen have lost—the interdepen- 
dence of the peoples who live around the rim of the mighty 
Sea of Peace; Dorothy Liebes who, in the decorative arts 
section, so logically brings to the man-in-the-street the com- 
mon sense of knowing and living with artistic beauty, as 
transmuted from base materials by the hand of a craftsman. 
To Roland McKinney, new director of the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, who traveled the 3,026,789 square miles of Continen- 
tal United States in search of living native genius and ended 
by proving “there is an American art.” 


And to Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, intelligent and ener- 
getic director of the youthful San Francisco Museum, who, 
as co-member with Charles Stafford Duncan on the fine arts 
operating committee, contributed so much in “putting over” 
San Francisco’s great adventure. In large measure, readers 
of THe Art Dicest are indebted to Dr. Morley for this 
Special Number. Without her co-operation, enthusiasm and 
efficiency we of THE Art Dicest, 3,000 miles away, would 
have been lost souls. 

This Special Number had a purpose and a reason for be- 
ing. It was a labor of love by the staff of Tue Art Dicest, 

who looked upon its: evolve- 





sterdam, Turner to London, | 
Vigee-Lebrun to Paris—and | 
the Palace will assume its 
utilitarian function, an air- 
plane hangar for trans-Pacific 
clippers. 


To My Susscrisers: 


What will remain? 

Nationally, the effect of the 
Golden Gate exhibitions will | 
extend in ever-widening rip- 
ples, much like still water 
after the impact of a dropped 
stone. Locally, the shows will, 
in retrospect, mark the end of 
one era and the beginning of 
a new. Most immediate will 
be the effect of the decorative 
arts section, where the charm 
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Explanatory | 


Though this number of THE ArT 
Dicest has been doubled in size (68 pages), the tremendous 
scope of the Golden Gate Art Exhibitions has infringed upon 
the space ordinarily devoted to current news and opinion of 
the art world. For this I can only offer the explanation that 
the Golden Gate Exposition embodies the greatest art news in 
many years. THE Art Dicest will return to “normal” April 1. 

To New Reapers: This number of THe Art Dicest will | 
reach many persons for the first time. 
founded 13 years ago to fill a definite need in the field of art 
journalism by presenting without editorial bias or commercial || 
taint “the news and opinion of the art world,” unsubsidized 
by any private or public interests. Appearing 20 times a year, 
Tue Art Dicest provides national coverage of all art events, || 
condensed and correlated to reflect the trend of art in America. | 
If the present casual reader will become a regular subscriber 
the editor will be grateful—Pryton Boswett, Editor. 
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ment as a natural and sincere 
tribute to the State where the 
magazine was born—on a 
summer day in 1926 in Bal- 
boa Park as my father sat 
thinking back on thirty years 
in journalism and art, and 
ahead to the magazine that 
would encompass all that he 
had learned in both. “P. B.” 
would have enjoyed the past 
ten days of fight, tension, 
thrill and sweat. We would 
|| enjoy hearing him say to us 
|| now, as the presses begin to 
|| roll, “well done, Boy!” 


The magazine was || 








A toast to your magnificent 
success, California! 
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1—Gray dawn in Florence: horses draw 
the four cases of Italian treasures to 
station, beginning the long trek to Calli- 
fornia. 2—Loading masterpieces on the 
Rex in Genoa Harbor. 3—Brilliant 
morning in San Francisco: arrival of 
the $9,300,000 case containing the Bot- 
ticelli and Michelangelo; Dr. Heil 
(left) smiles. 4—Dr. Heil, Antonio Mo- 
rassi (director of Breda Museum, 
Naples), and Charles Stafford Duncan 
watch unloading on Treasure Island. 
5—Dr. Morley hanging Ray Boynton’s 
exhibit. 6—View of Treasure Island, 
Palace of Fine Arts at right. 7—One 
of 400 studios: Roland McKinney judg- 
ing Phil Dike’s Copper. 8—Antonio 
Morassi and Ugo Ciolli, Italian represen- 
tatives, help unpack $4,000,000 worth 
of Raphael—the Madonna della Sedia. 


—Photos, Courtesy of Life Magazine 
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Birth of Venus: Sanpro Borticetut. Lent to Golden Gate by the Uffizi Gallery, Florence. 


San Francisco Invites the World to America’s Greatest Art Show 


SILHOUETTED against the majestic Golden 
Gate skyline, a swarm of figures toiled for 
months along thin, dipping threads. They 
wove a powerful web of wire and steel gird- 
ers, poised it across the waters of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. The work done, they invited the 
world to rejoice with them: the greatest 
bridge in history was completed. 

To mark well this proud achievement, San 
Francisco has erected a man-made island in 
the bay and has raised on that island the 
great Golden Gate International Exposition, 
dedicated not to steel bridges but to those 
things they span: to time and space and 
peoples and their cultures. 

Joined now in steely handclasp with the 
city of Oakland, across the bay, San Fran- 
cisco and the entire Bay Region has gazed 
beyond to the distant Pacific shores of other 
lands and other times, to a Europe that 
discovered the New World beyond the ocean’s 
rim, to the America that lies so comfortably 
behind her, to all the currents that crossed 
and re-crossed down through the years to 
compound that rare city, ’Frisco. 

Somewhere in her brief, hectic history San 
Francisco learned values. Perhaps the gold 
tush in 1849 was the will o’ the wisp that 
gave her true understanding, or it may have 
been the tragedy of 1906 from which the 
city rose phoenix-like out of smoking ashes. 
It may have been all of these, combined with 
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the oriental philosophy that has since poured 
through the sluiceway of the Golden Gate, 
as the city developed into the terminus of 
the Pacific. 

The very subtitle of the Exposition, “Pag- 
eant of the Pacific,” stresses the theme of 
culture governing the entire fair, but most 
spectacularly, the great exhibition contained 
in the Palace of Fine Arts. 

For the second and perhaps last time in its 
history, Botticelli’s 15th century immortal in- 


terpretation of love and womanhood, the Birth 
of Venus, has left its native Italy. Spanning 
8,000 miles and 600 long years, it hangs 
today in San Francisco’s Fair, affirming an 
ancient undying truth. Raphael’s hymn to 
a mother’s love, the round, enfolding Ma- 
donna of the Chair, probably the second most 
famous work in the world; the first large 
Michelangelo sculpture to come to America, 
his Madonna and St. John—dozens of other 

[Please turn to next page] 





The Venus Botticelli Regretted Thrills America 


Borticetti’s Birth of Venus from the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence’s famous art museum, is one 
of the finest expressions of the reflective and 
nostalgic attitude in 15th century Italy which 
brought the great Renaissance flowering. 

Painted about 1484, for the Villa of Lorenzo 
di Pier Francesco of the Medici, the 6 foot 
by 9 picture harks back to the mythological 
story of Venus’ birth. She was born of the 
sea-foam and was gently wafted over the 
waves by the Zephyrs to the Island of Cyprus 
where she was welcomed by the Seasons. Rid- 
ing on a classic conch shell, the nude goddess 
is about to be attired in a rich cloak in 
preparation for her ascent to Olympus. 

The figure of Venus, inspired by a 4th cen- 
tury Hellenistic statue, has an air of wistful 
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self-consciousness and she seems reluctant to 
come to a world that she, the goddess of love, 
is destined to throw into more confusion. 
Some authorities believe that the great Renais- 
sance beauty, Simonetta Vespucci, Giuliamo 
de Medici’s beloved lady, was the artist’s model. 

The son of a struggling tanner, Alessandro 
di Mariano dei Filipepi was nicknamed Bot- 
ticelli (“little barrel”) by a prosperous 
brother who took him under his wing. Ap- 
prenticed to a goldsmith, he soon: branched 
out into painting and shared the munificence 
of the Medici family. Toward the end of his 
career, Botticelli was so moved by the fanatic 
Savonarola, that he thereafter painted only 
religious subjects. He died in repentance of 
such pictures as his great Birth of Venus. 
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RapHaeEL: Madonna della Sedia, lent by Royal Pitti Gallery, Florence. Probably painted in 1510- 
1514 for Pope Leo X or for one of the Medici, this is the most popular work by “the 
divine painter,” and occupies a place of honor in almost every Catholic home. Stolen by France 
during Napoleonic War, returned to Florence after Waterloo. Though injured by cleaning and 
restoring, Italy values it at $4,000,000. Raphael (1482-1520) created a type of Virgin, halj 
ethereally Christian, half sensually Pagan, that has impressed her delicate beauty indelibly 
upon the minds of man for four centuries. Once the darling of the Papacy and worshipped 
as a god in artist form until the mid-19th century, Raphael, to quote the late Solomon Reinach, 
“is now beginning to expiate his glory. An anthropologist, examining a cast of Raphael’s 
skull, supposed it to be that of a woman. His art, with its predominance of sweetness over 
strength, and its susceptibility to novel influences, has indeed a certain feminine and receptive 


character... . 


To admit the faults of a genius is not to discredit him. If others were the 


flowers of the Renaissance, he was its perfect fruit.” The iconoclastic reaction has gone too far. 


priceless Renaissance masterpieces from the 
civilization that produced the city’s own 
namesake have made the perilous journey. 
Guarded like the ransom of a continent, the 
works traveled without insurance, for Italy 
herself could put no figure on their value. 
“Priceless,” she said, and the slow, stunning 
force of that simple word, when said in truth, 
raises art to the realm of the Absolute. 

The art of the other Renaissance countries 
and European art of the next five centuries to 
its second great flowering, the 19th century 
French renaissance, comprises still another 
large section of the old master show. Hanging 
there are rare Flemish masterpieces, Spanish 
paintings, English, Dutch, and German works 
and Frenchmen of the last century. 

Jan van Eyck’s Martyrdom of St. Sebastian 
from the Johnson Collection; Velasquez’s great 
Man With a Wine Glass; Vigee Le Brun’s Self 
Portrait that has adorned walls of thousands 
of homes; the equally famous Gleaners by 
Jean Millet; rich works by Corot, Manet, 
Renoir; a room of brilliant Van Gogh’s—these 
and innumerable others have journeyed to the 
shore of -the Pacific in lush style, after man 
before them had conquered a wild continent 
to plant the seed of European growth. 

At water’s edge the westward trek of man 
halted and there, in San Francisco Bay, the 
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active met the passive. Up from the horizon 
of the peaceful Pacific rose sailing boats and 
steamships from strange ports swinging their 
strange cargoes of people and products with 
their mystic ingredient—the Orient. 

The oriental section of the art show is not 
merely a collection of a few works from China 
and Japan; it is a comprehensive demonstra- 
tion of a principle but recently recognized in 
art and not yet recognized in any other field. 
It presents the great rim of the Pacific Basin 
as one cultural entity. 

Linked together by the iron bonds of a spir- 
itual kinship, and evidenced by the products 
of their artists of today and yesterday, are 
more than 30 separate cultures extending in 
time through centuries and in space from the 
Bering Straits to the lower Archipelago— 
from China, Japan, and Oceana, to Polynesia 
and South and Central America, and the Cali- 
fornia Coast to the land of the Eskimo. The 
great Pacific Cultures exhibition, installed bril- 
liantly in the Fine Arts Palace with the old 
masters from Europe, is a solemn conclave of 
fragile things that men have made—works of 
art that plead in a voice more eloquent than 
men for the hope of the Pacific: peace. They 
tell in a language universal of the yearnings 
of their souls. 

There are venerable bronzes from Han 
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China, great rolling rhythmic landscapes from 
her golden Sung age, precious resonant jades 
and sculptures from all ages of the Flowering 
Kingdom. Textiles from ancient Peru, bone 
carvings by Eskimos from the land of mid- 
night sun; the glorious and jealously preserved 
National and Imperial Treasures of Nippon, 
many of which have never left their native 
land; stone sculptures from ancient Costa 
Rica; the art of the Mayan and Incan civiliza- 
tions before Spain discovered there was an 
America; monumental 20 foot pictures by 
anonymous artists of the Vancouver Islands; 
Buddhas from India and squatting little hea- 
then gods from the Straits Settlements; the 
feathered garments of the ancient Hawaiian 
kings and blankets by North American Indians. 


Do these all have something in common? 
They do. They express an intangible unknown 
quantity that is the Pacific Basin and that is 
the theme of the entire Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion. They have something that has gone into 
San Francisco and no other city in America, 
something that she is proud this summer to 
honor, and the rest of America is eager to 
know. 

And America! Largest in the section de- 
voted to contemporary art at the Palace of 
Fine Arts is an epoch-marking exhibit of 400 
paintings and sculptures by living American 
artists. Hand-picked by Roland J. McKinney 
who scoured the country, visiting museums, 
galleries and, especially, studios to pluck the 
very cream of America’s art, the show compre- 
hends every style of painting and manner of 
expression that Americans are today using. 
Side by side hang clear-patterned landscapes 
from the West, romantic genre from the South, 
social protest and academic, abstract art and 
realism. Selected solely by McKinney, the 
show provides the first large scale test of the 
theory that one man’s single taste in art will 
always result in a better exhibition than one 
selected by the compromises of a jury. 

These 400 paintings by men and women, 
working in America and solving problems that 
once faced Sandro Botticelli, have been hung 
together in this huge display as the sum total 
of the American tradition. What does the show 
signify? Some say, perhaps rashly, “Renais- 
sance.” Others give silent assent that some- 
thing — something — is happening to art in 
America. 

As a pendant to the American exhibition 
is a small but choice historical American show 
with a selection of 26 canvases that have 
passed the test of time. As an adjunct to the 
American show are the contemporary exhibi- 
tions of Europe, of Mexico, of Canada and— 
California saluting herself—of California art- 
ists. Within the space of a few rooms the visi- 
tor to the Fine Arts Palace may also com- 
pare the new art of today’s America with the 
contemporary expression of France, Italy, Eng- 
land, Switzerland, Holland and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

The great wealth of paintings from all times 
and climes and the august presence of world- 
famous old masters would alone create an at- 
mosphere of too-overwhelming rarity. To bal- 
ance and humanize the great display, an exhi- 
bition of decorative arts, one of the finest ever 
held in America, is placed in the central rooms 
of the exhibition hall. Art, in these rooms, is 
brought down to everyday living. 

The emphasis is upon contemporary decora- 
tion. A series of interiors by many of the 
best known decorators in the world form the 
nucleus of this section. Modern styles for 
living rooms, dining rooms, bedrooms, libraries 
and other living quarters, skillfully designed 
and completely outfitted, demonstrate the ways 
of living a richer life. Accompanying these are 
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Anprea Mantecna: St. George, lent by Royal Gallery of 
Venice. A mighty genius of the Padua School, supreme en- 
graver, Mantegna (1431-1506) was a master of the principle 
of “illusionism,’ of completely “painting away” walls and 
overflowing compositional boundaries. In love with a maid 
of Venice, he became brother-in-law to Gentile and Giovanni 
Bellini, changed the course of Venetian painting to poetic 
pastoralism, and died in poverty—rare for artists in that day. 


innumerable exhibits of accessories, modern 
and historical, that fall within the brackets 
of decorative arts. Textiles, wall papers, furni- 
ture, hangings, vases, and all other articles 
provide a rich display of appointments. 

The famous Thorne Miniature Rooms, exact 
duplicates of typical rooms in the history of in- 
terior decoration, have been set in a separate 
exhibition to form one of the most instructive 
sections of the entire show. The amazing 
growth of ceramic art in America is evidenced 
in the selection of 100 pieces from the 7th 
Annual National Ceramic Exhibition held last 
October at the Syracuse Museum. 

But the concentration of such wealth of art 
within the walls of the Palace of Fine Arts 
has not blinded the exposition authorities to 
the main purpose of all art: ‘that it be created 
for use. The exposition buildings themselves 
and the murals and statuary in the various 
courts and on the individual buildings consti- 
tute within themselves another great art ex- 
hibition. 

The theme of the exposition, the “Pageant 
of the Pacific” has determined its architec- 
tural tone. East mingles with West in the de- 
sign of the buildings, in the use of a “Pacific 
Style” of architecture, and in the color and 
lighting of the Fair. As in all world’s fairs, 
the structures are plaster and wood shells that 
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simulate undying permanency. The main pa- 
vilions are in the shape of an “el” centered 
about the Tower of the Sun, a tall, slender 
spire of dubious architectural ancestry. A gov- 
erning motive in a number of the buildings 
and an element, apparently, in the “Pacific 
Style,” is the pyramidal stepping of Mayan 
architecture. 

The murals and sculptures are either monu- 
mental or not at all. Ralph Stackpole’s Pa- 


A 1935 Prophecy Came True 

“The next World’s Fair, so far as known, 
will be the one at San Francisco in 1939, 
celebrating the completion of the Golden 
Gate Bridge to Marin County and the other 
bridge to Oakland, which will make the 
whole ‘Bay Region’ practically one city, 
with at least 1,500,000 population. It is 
to be hoped that the management of this 
exposition will give Dr. Walter Heil a 
free hand to assemble the greatest fine 
arts exhibition the country has ever seen. 
He has just shown his great ability for 
organizing by getting together the two 
American exhibitions [at De Young Mu- 
seum and Palace of Honor] which are en- 
grossing San Francisco this summer.—Pey- 
ton Boswell, Sr., in Art Dicest, July, 1935. 
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AnpreA Dex Sarto: The Holy Family, lent from the William Randolph 
Hearst Collection through Parish-Watson. Andrea, like his fellow-towns- 
man, Raphael, evolved a personal and enduring type of Virgin—a dark 
eyed, tenderly. human image, devoid of harsh asceticism. His death in 
1531 came as the artistic star of Florence was being dimmed by the 
rising glory of Venice. Called “The Perfect Painter,’ a@ nagging, pro- 
miscuous wife was the only flaw in Andrea’s even-flowing life—no great 
heights, no dismal depths, always an even plane of artistic competence. 


cifica, the “theme sculpture” rises a sheer 80 
feet before a “prayer curtain” of metal span- 
gles which shimmer and tinkle melodiously be- 
hind it. The subject is that of a frontal female 
figure with forearms raised in benediction, 
modelled in highly schematized, eclectic form 
which, however, is successful in its main 
masses. Heavy simplification and an abstract 
modern design govern most of the statuary, 
notably the works by Brents Carleton and 
Ettore Cadorin. 

San Francisco’s previous world’s fair, the 
1915 Panama-Pacific Exposition was decorated 
entirely by artists from the East and Europe. 
Significant today is the fact that the designers 
at this year’s event are Californians. Artistical- 
ly, the exposition is a home product. One of 
the largest murals is a painted bas-relief 
by the three Bruton sisters of Alameda, Calli- 
fornia, who have depicted The Peace Makers, 
symbolically representing the unity of the na- 
tions of the Pacific. 

Probably, in retrospect, the Golden Gate 
Exposition will be remembered most for its 
complete unity. The Fair itself, brilliantly 
planned and held into a compact and logical 
framework of ideas sparkles with quality 
rather than quantity. This is even more true 
of the amazing exhibition in the Palace. It is a 
magnificent work of art about art. 
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Three Golden Gate Masterpieces in which may be contrasted the by the Municipal Museum, Vicenza. ABove Ricut—Portrait of a Man: 
dramatic impact of a Venetian, the studied craftsmanship of a Fleming Master oF FLEMALLE (active c. 1420-1438). Lent by E. John Magnin. 
and_ the eerie fantasy of a Florentine individualist. Apove Lert—St. BeLtow—The Discovery of Honey: Piero pt Cosimo (1462-1521). Lent 
Augustine Healing the Plague-Stricken: Tintoretto (1518-1594). Lent by the Worcester Museum. Cosimo fed his fancy on ancient mythology. 
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Fra ANGELIcO (1387- 
1455): The Christening of 
St. John. Lent by the 
Royal Museum of San 
Marco to San Francisco. 
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Sienese painter of Chris- 
tianity as preached by St. 
Francis of Assissi, Fra 
Angelico was the one 
great artist to spring 
from Giottism. A Gothic 
monk who assimilated 
the “new realism,” his 
lasting monuments are the 
frescoes in the Domini- 
can Convent at San Mar- 
co, a commission from 
Cosimo di Medici who 
had ample reason to in- 
sure the permanent re- 
pose of his evil soul. 
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GiovaNNI BELLINI (1428-1516). 
Madonna and Child With St. 
John and St. Catherine. Lent 
by Royal Gallery of. Venice 
Academy te Golden Gate Show. 


Son of Jacopo Bellini, brother 
of Gentile, brother-in-law of 
Mantegna, Giovanni came with 
the first dawn of the Venetian 
Renaissance, departed 88 years 
later in the full glow of its mid- 
day. His growth, flexible and 
experimental, set the stage for 
his great pupil, Titian, and ele- 
vated the ideal of Venetian 
monumentality. Giovanni's Ma- 
donnas (see left) are at once 
queenly and divinely maternal. 
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MICHELANGELO: Madonna and Child With the Young St. John. 
Lent by National Museum (Bargello), Florence. A reposed early 
marble by the master who succeeded to Donatello as the greatest 
sculptor of his time. Executed when Michelangelo, one of the 
many giants sponsored by the Medici, was only 29, this relief 
presages the strength and vigor of his later sculptures in the round. 


DonaTELLO: Bust of a Young Man. Lent by the National Museum, 
Florence. With characteristic realism, the early 15th century's great- 
est sculptor modeled the features of the son of Gattamelata, subject 
of the first equestrian of the Renaissance. A pioneering innovator, 
Donatello’s prowess accelerated the development of sculpture and 
exerted strong influence on succeeding Titans, including Michelangelo. 


Our Hegitage—Five Hundred Years of Old Masters—Feature of Fair 


LEADING OFF with paintings which have been 
the object of pilgrimage by generations of 
Americans, the old master section of the Gold- 
en Gate Exposition’s great art show is with- 
out question the most remarkable exhibition 
ever held in America. 

World-famous paintings that hitherto have 
been known only in their hallowed settings in 
the great museums of Europe are now hang- 
ing in the Palace of Fine Arts in San Fran- 
cisco, installed and lighted, in the estimation 
of many persons, better than ever before in 
their history. 

Works that evoke memories in the minds 
of all cultured Americans, that hark back to 
childhood days when the home was adorned 
with “copies” and “engravings” of great mas- 
terpieces, hang here in their actuality. The 
great Raphael Madonna of the Chair, the 
Vigee-LeBrun Self Portrait With Daughter, 
Botticelli’s Birth of Venus, Millet’s famous 
Gleaners—these and numerous other master- 
pieces that were milestones in the “grand 
tour” of fathers and sons and daughters and 
grand-parents, and are etched irrevocably in 
memories of school room walls, bedrooms and 
living rooms of former days, they hang today 
in San Francisco. 

The show is not merely a collection of fa- 
mous pictures. There is a logic, instructive and 
enriching, in its parts and in the whole. In 
these days of a new interest in art bursting 
upon the entire nation, this section of the 
Palace show raises the goal of achievement 
higher than it has before been raised in Amer- 
ica. It says to the living American artists of 
today: “Do this, or better, or speak no more 
about great new art in America.” 

The show sets up no academic ideal, it 
pushes no one style nor school of painting. 
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It instead displays all styles and manners that 
have been great. The Italian Renaissance with 
its rich form and color, the great naturalism 
of the Northern Renaissance, the realism of 
Holland, the elegance of England, charm of 
France, the psychology of Spain expressed in 
her painting—these qualities individually are 
shown, embodied in great art. 

Richest of all is the Italian group, the 
presence of which alone in the show is tribute 
enough to Dr. Walter Heil. His personal per- 
suasive powers with jittery European govern- 
ments is nothing less than statesmanlike. 
Nearly fifty priceless Italian pictures made 
a well guarded voyage from Genoa to New 
York and thence by land to the San Fran- 
cisco’s Fair, where they were unpacked by an 
expert from the Boston Museum under the 
watchful eye of Italian government officials, 
policemen and detectives. 

Out of the boxes emerged, one by one, the 
precious Birth of Venus, the round Raphael 
Madonna, the first great sculpture by Michel- 
angelo to come to America, his Madonna; the 
famous David by Verrochio and works by 


Guarding Treasure Island 


That there shall be no repetition of the most 
brazen robbery in history, the thieving of 
Mona Lisa from under the noses of an elabo- 
rate guard in the Louvre in 1911, San Fran- 
cisco officials are keeping a constant uni- 
formed and plainclothes watch, day and 
night, on the Italian old masters. A special 
wing to the building has been built for this 
part of the show and it is outfitted like a 
bank vault. The guards won't even let visi- 
tors carry fountain pens near the paintings! 
Ask Dungan, he knows. 
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other magical names: Titian, Tintoretto, Dona- 
tello, Massacio, Fra Angelico, Della Robbia, 
Tiepolo, Veronese. 

The Italian section reaches back into time 
when there was no such thing as oil painting 
on canvases (it was then tempera colors on 
wood) and there was no sense of depth, no 
knowledge of perspective and the effects of 
roundness that shadows can give, to the time 
when there were paintings that have a “flat- 
ter” look than even the Fra Angelico, repro- 
duced on page 21. They carry through the 
years to the discovery of oil painting, and the 
discovery of all the tricks, the illusion of 
space which would be used by the later mas- 
ters. They carry to the Parnassian heights o!} 
world painting; to Raphael’s form and com- 
position, Botticelli’s lyric line, Titian’s glori- 
ous color, Michelangelo’s power, and they fol- 
low through the succeeding period in Italy 
when painting and sculpture became emo- 
tionally expressive with Tintoretto and Bernini 
and Veronese. 

The Flemish section, with more than a doz- 
en paintings by the great northern masters 
of the Renaissance, illustrates what an artist 
with a soul and with faith can achieve by 
microscopic study of the world about him. 
The rare Memling, the rarer Pieter Breughel, 
the great Rubens have converged on the San 
Francisco event. 

The Dutchmen, uncompromising realists who 
produced the man who is ranked by some as 
the world’s greatest painter, Rembrandt van 
Rijn, add another score of paintings to satu- 
rate this exhibition with sheer quality. Frans 
Hals, creator of the famous Laughing Cavalier, 
and of the world’s gayest pictures, is there with 
five; his only rival, Rembrandt with one; the 
master landscape artists of Holland, and the 
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men who first in the world began to paint 
cows, flowers, still lifes, fruit bowls—there 
hang in the section of 17th century Dutch 
painting. 

One entire block of 14 paintings from the 
Netherlands represents the modern Dutch- 
man, Vincent Van Gogh, and are loaned 
by the late painter’s nephew, an engineer. 
Probably no other modern European artist 
has received more popular acclaim in Amer- 
ica than Van Gogh, whose brilliantly colored, 
vigorously brushed work expresses the in- 
tensity that led the evangelist to end his life. 


Then England’s few great names follow: 
Gainsborough, Turner, Constable, Hogarth, 
George Stubbs—artists who over a period of a 
few hundred years had picked the thread of 
painting from Holland and wove it into a 
national style at once intimate and elegant. 

The show extends from Renaissance to Re- 
naissance, for the French section, particularly 
the 19th century group ranks as an art epoch of 
unparalleled achievement. From the early period 
of France’s amazing art history is a Georges 
La Tour painting, the only one existing that is 
signed by the artist, and the one from which 
his entire production has been stylistically 
worked out. There follow pictures of the Pom- 
padour era by Boucher, Nattier and Vigee- 
Lebrun’s much reproduced Self Portrait. Even 
frivolity can produce great art, given a na- 
tion of great artists. The French section car- 
ries along through the work ~-of Chardin, 
Greuze, Ingres, Courbet, the rise of the Ro- 
mantic school, Delacroix, and then the sud- 
den discoveries, once again in the history of 
art, of more laws of nature: impressionism. 

France held the torch of world art all 
through these periods, held it until only the 
last decade when, many persons are convinced, 
it was passed on to America. 

But during that time, France turned out one 
immortal name after another, as French art 
feverishly sped to the height that only the 15th 
century Italians reached: Manet, Monet, De- 
gas, Renoir; the lone giant, Cézanne; the post- 
impressionists. 

The old master exhibition closes with the 
death of Renoir, in 1919. The art of France 
since that time, represented in the nearby 
contemporary section has not yet been sub- 
jected to the ordeal of time that determines an 
old master. The phrase has no definition, there 
is no board of judges that officially cannon- 
izes an artist after his death as an old master. 
But in the world of art there is a strange, 
collective agreement that operates slowly and 
surely and inexorably like a great, unseen 
wheel, grinding down the false, the transient, 
the fleeting, the illusionistic, and selecting 
for eternal preservation the real and the 
significant. 

This great machine with its complex work- 
ings scattered in the minds and souls of all 
people and all times, reaches, eventually, the 
art of today, and though it calls many, few 
are chosen. In the 20-million dollar art show 
in San Francisco hangs some of the cream of 
its past 500 years of operation. 


Asove Ricut—Madonna and .Child: Correccio (1494-1534). 
Lent by Royal Estense Gallery, Modena. Correggio, creator of 
Virgins of exqusite charm, found inspiration equally in the 
romantic myths of paganism and the pious legends of Christi- 
anity. Said Reinach: “To this very day, popular religious 
illustrations, multiplied ad infinitum by chromo-lithography, 
must be finally referred” to Correggio. BELow RicHt—Portrait 
of a Lady: AcNoto Bronzino (c. 1502-1572). Lent by Royal 
Gallery, Turin. Bronzino, painter of excellent, meticulous por- 
traits, closed the chapter on Florentine art. Florence’s extinc- 
tion is partly credited to Florence-reared Michelangelo, who 
moved to Rome, where his gigantic stature soon made the 
Eternal City the center of Italian art. Only Venice, led by 
Titian, resisted Romantization, developed an independent art. 
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Francois Boucuer: Venus Disarming Love. Lent from W. R. Hearst 
Collection through Parish-Watson Co. Gracious and charming, 
Boucher (1703-1770), the “Painter of Graces,” expressed his age 
as he exploited the foibles of an era that was drifting resistlessly 
toward proletarian revolution. Within the decorative Rococo formula, 


Aucuste Renoir: Mussel Fisherwomen at Bernaval. Lent by Durand- 
Ruel Galleries. Renoir (1871-1919), born 101 years after Boucher 
died, expressed a different age, added red corpuscles to centuries-old 
French tradition. Master impressionist, his creative faculties were 
stirred by all that was flowing with the vitality of life, notably full 


he enlarged repeatedly on the theme of romantic, carnal love. 


Europe's Masters 


Concentrated today in one American art 
gallery, the Palace of Fine Arts at the Golden 
Gate Exposition, cre some of the greatest of 
Europe’s masterpieces—fabulous milestones in 
the course of Western art. Dr. Walter Heil, 
working with splendid co-operation from the 
national galleries of Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland, Spain and England, is the man re- 
sponsible for their presence in San Francisco, 
and in the article below he tells of his “trea- 
sure hunt” in Europe last summer and notes 
the highlights of this magnificent display. 


Dr. Walter Heil 


The San Francisco Fair’s exhibition of Euro- 
pean painting and sculpture from the 14th 
through the 19th centuries, while not the larg- 
est of its kind, is yet likely to be considered 
the most important in concentrated artistic 
richness thus far held in this country. This 
is primarily due to the exceptional co-opera- 
tion we were able to secure from Europe. For 
the first time, not only one or two but numer- 
ous of the Old World’s most celebrated col- 
lections have simultaneously contributed to a 
great art show in America. And they have not 
only lent us works, thought suitable as a 
representation of this or that artist, yet of 
secondary importance compared to others still 
retained in the galleries, but have, in many 


cases, sent the very best examples in their 
possession and the very best examples that 
could be found anywhere in the world. 

The Uffizi and the Pitti Palace in Florence 
own the pick of the works of Botticelli and 
Raphael, and yet the Birth of Venus and the 
Madonna della Sedia are outstanding even 
there. Michelangelo’s Tondo is as superlative 
an example representing Italy’s greatest genius 
of the 16th century as is Bernini’s Costanza 
Buonarelli, a document of the 17th century’s 
foremost sculptor. No better bronze statuette 


Ricut—The Sharper: Georces pe La Tour (1593- 
1652). Lent by Pierre Landry, Paris. This is the 
only signed example by de la Tour, and there- 
fore the key work for the recently revived interest 
in this fascinating French painter, who preceded 


Boucher by a century and Renoir by two. 
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formed women of fertile sensuality and expressive charm of childhood. 


of the Quattrocento could be found than Pol- 
laiuolo’s Hercules and Antaeus to demonstrate 
the extraordinary artistry of the makers of 
small statuary of that period, their supreme 
technical skill and their magnificent restraint 
in producing works at once refined and yet 
without any petty indulgence in superficial 
detail. 

Parmigianino’s Antea is generally conceded 
to be this painter’s best picture, and no por- 
trait by Titian in America equals the Mas- 
ter’s Pope Paul from Naples, indeed, a work 
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that, in psychological insight, consummate 
craftsmanship and pristine state of preserva- 
tion, is singularly apt to convey an idea of 
what the great Venetian painter’s art is like 
at its very best. If we then consider that some 
of these artists, above all Masaccio and Mi- 
chelangelo, are either not at all or most in- 
adequately represented in American collec- 
tions, the significance of the Italian loan be- 
comes all the more evident. 


But not from Italy alone have unique mas- 
terpieces come to our shores. The contribu- 
tion from the Brussels Museum contains such 
gems as Hugo van der Goes’ The Virgin and 
St. Anne and Memling’s Martyrdom of St. 
Sebastian, to name only two. 


The very presence of works by such rare 
masters as Pieter Breughel and Georges de la 
Tour, the one represented by the superb land- 
scape of 1557 from the collection of Mr. Fer- 
dinand Stuyck del Bruyere in Antwerp (al- 
most the only unquestioned work by the great 
Flemish painter still in private possession), 
the other, Mr. Pierre Landry’s The Sharper 
(the only signed example by de la Tour, 
which, therefore, became the key work for the 
recent study of this fascinating French paint- 
er), lend exceptional distinction to the show. 


The munificence of the city by Haarlem has 
provided us not only with two excellent por- 
traits by Haarlem’s greatest son, Frans Hals, 
but also, likewise from the Frans Hals Mu- 
seum, with Jan de Bray’s Guardians of the 
Children’s Home, and, therefore, with one of 
these great group portraits which are so 
characteristic of the Dutch school of the 17th 
century and of which, because they were orig- 
inally commissioned by public or semi-public 
institutions in whose possession most of them 
still are, none has ever, to my knowledge, 
come across the Atlantic. From Holland also, 
through the generosity of Engineer V. W. van 
Gogh, have come no less than fourteen dis- 
tinctive works by his illustrious uncle, twelve 
of which have never before been shown in 
this country. 

Speaking of English painting, I doubt 
whether as fine an example of the painter 
exists in America as Turner's Burial at Sea 
which the London National Gallery has sent 
together with an exquisite landscape by Con- 
stable. 

The Louvre in Paris, finally, not only contrib- 
uted choice examples by Poussin, Charles Le 
Brun, Degas and Barye but also deprived it- 
self of one of its most popular pictures and 
chief “drawing cards,’ Mme. Vigee-Lebrun’s 









Caravaccio: Boy Bitten by a Lizard. Lent by Prof. Roberto Longhi, Rome. 
Caravaggio, who stressed character, artificial lighting and chose his models from 
the streets, discarded the nobility of the High Renaissance. His proletarian ideals 
stamped painting in Naples, whence Ribera took the style to Spain, transmitted 
it to such masters as Velasquez and ultimately to the French Impressionists. 


celebrated Selj-Portrait with Her Daughter. 

Space does not permit to deal extensively 
with the contributions from American public 
and private collections. May it here suffice to 
acknowledge most whole-heartedly the liberal 
co-operation we received everywhere and to 
state the works we obtained here add substan- 
tially to the scope and color of the exhibition 
and reveal at the same time the high standards 
which collecting in our country has attained. 
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Th be v 
e Medici 

Tue Unitep States Government today is 
spending millions of dollars on its art pro- 
gram. It proceeds on the basis of a “broad 
base,” aiding thousands of artists rather than 
a few, that no genius shall go undiscovered. 
How much in contrast to the patronage of 
the Medici family of the Italian Renaissance. 

The Medici possessed the uncanniest sense 
of connoisseurship known in history. The 
greatest of them, Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
walked one day in his garden, saw a boy 
carving a marble fragment and, with flashing 
intuition, invited the boy into his household 
of artists. The lad was Michelangelo. 

The list of artists supported by Medici 
bounty contains nearly all the ‘important Re- 
naissance artists, including Verrocchio and 
Pollaiuolo, whose great sculptures, David and 
Hercules and Anteus, respectively, were for- 
merly Medici-owned and are now installed at 
the Golden Gate Fair. 

The few artists who received bounty from 
the Medici were great masters. How many 
such masters are among the 5,000 artists now 
receiving United States Government bounty? 
Moral: great art requires keen connoisseur- 
ship, therefore, for a great art in America 
persons of rare, Medician taste must be devel- 
oped, Or better, the government must rise to 
that discriminatory. state. Greece once did. 





PietER BREUGHEL 
Sower. Lent by Stuyck de Bruyere. Moderns find 
much to appreciate in this 16th century Fleming. 


THE Exper: Parable of the 
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The Herring Net: Winstow Homer (1836-1910). Lent by the Art Institute of Chicago. History Has Enshrined Homer. 


These Are America’s Old Masters of Today—Can You Pick Tomorrow's? 


WuicH PAINTINGS out of the bewildering 
variety of 400 in the contemporary American 
section of the Golden Gate art exhibition will 
survive the test of time to become tomorrow’s 
old masters? 

The challenge to make such a selection faces 
every visitor to that exhibition for, whether 
or not he “knows” art, there is an adjacent 
room that contains most of the knowledge 
that a sensitive and intuitive person needs 
to make such a judgment. It is a “yardstick” 
exhibition of Historical American Paintings, 
selected by Roland McKinney. 

Each of the 26 artists’ however, is today ele- 
vated to the status of an “old master” because 
of the greatness of his art, not the manner of 
his expression. There are, among the 26 poets, 
scientists, romanticists, realists, dreamers and 
practical men—as there are today—and in his 
own time each of the 26 was merely one of 
hundreds who painted in this same style, and 
often the same subject. 


The show opens with a portrait of Governor 
William Shirley by Smibert, which is one of 
six works that the Andrew Mellon Trust has 
loaned. Smibert was a canny Scot who came 
from England in 1728. 

The Colonial period continues with Col. 
William Taylor by Ralph Earle, lent by the 
Albright Gallery; the Robert Feke painting 


of Williamina Moore; John Wollaston’s Mary 


Walton Morris and Charles Willson Peale’s 


Timothy Matlock, all from the Mellon Collec- 


tion. The tradition, honest, realistic and for- 
mal culminates with the Boston Museum por- 
trait of Mr. Rogers of Salem by Copley. 
The Revolution and the birth of the United 
States stirred America to a profound display 
of patriotism that was immediately echoed 
in art. No event since, not the Civil nor World 


26 


wars, produced such inspired expressions. In 
San Francisco are John Trumbull’s Washing- 
ton at the Battle of Trenton, Gilbert Stuart’s 
familiar and nationally loved interpretation of 
Washington’s face in an Atheneum type por- 
trait, loaned by Samuel W. Weis. 

If the 18th century opened on a welling 
note of patriotism which has since almost 
disappeared, the early decades brought a mel- 
low and sentimental contentment to the ex- 
panding nation. It is expressed in nearly all 
the landscapes by George Inness, whose warm, 
quiet scene, The Clouded Sun, reflects the 
nation at peace. 


Though this contentment, sentimentalism 
and above all, patriotism, are largely missing 
from contemporary American art, the moody 
and poetic is present, side by side, para- 
doxically, with the intensely real, the scien- 
tifically cold, the sensitively beautiful, the 
naive and the sophisticated. These attitudes ex- 
isted in former days, too, and out of each 
have come American masterpieces. Ralph 
Blakelock’s dark-tapestried Sunset, Navarro 
Ridge, California, lent by Durand-Ruel Gal- 
lery, and the beautiful Ryder Resurrection 
from the Philips’ Memorial Gallery are 
drenched with poetry in their ancient textures 
and deep shadows, while from a later period, 
in the work by Arthur B. Davies, Maurice 
Prendergast and Childe Hassam, beauty of 
color and surface transcend the observed fact. 


But the country, along with its dreamers, 
has beep a nation of practical men who re- 
spect brass tacks and grass roots. This thread 
runs throughout American art, culminating in 
such canvases as Eakins’ anatomically un- 
compromising Wrestlers, lent by Mr. and Mrs. 
Preston Harrison, and the great Winslow 
Homer work from the Art Institute of Chicago, 
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The Herring Net. These men trifled not with 
the facts of life but took them in their stride 
carrying the facts to a higher realm of art. 

Then as now Americans flocked to Europe to 
absorb old-world culture. The German school 
of Diisseldorf and Munich gave them tech- 
nical virtuosity and a respect for visual 
truth, as Paris gave the impressionists respect 
for visual beauty. Duveneck’s Whistling Boy 
from the Cincinnati Museum, Frank Currier’s 
Munich Boy from Carnegie Institute, the 
Robert Henri painting of Lillian from San 
Francisco’s own museum, are spontaneous 
works, for all their darkened pigment. 

With these latter oils, dark but intensely 
truthful, the beginnings of today’s social real- 
ism—rampant in the contemporary show—be- 
gins to emerge from the preoccupation with 
what the eye sees. Henri, Luks and Bellows 
went to everyday life for their subject mat- 
ter, forging the path that four-fifths of the 
contemporary 400 are now treading. 

Finally, the sophisticates: Sargent and 
Whistler, who left America for a cordial wel- 
come in the capitals of Europe. Sargent, 
whose star has declined since his death, 
is represented by the excellent Venetian Glass 
Workers from the Art Institute of Chicago, 
while Whistler’s sparkling genius is seen in 
the well preserved White Girl, from the Ferar- 
gil Galleries, a full length figure in the art- 
ist’s best style, a softly-keyed, delicate realiza- 
tion of femininity that has darkened little 
with the years. 

Thrown together in retrospect as these 
26 paintings are, and produced at different 
times by different temperaments, they add up 
to the American art tradition. Its enrich- 
ment by a favored few from the 400 will be 
seen with greater clarity in years to come. 
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The Muck Raker: Georce Grosz. Lent by Walker Galleries. 


Jane: Watpno Peirce. Lent by Midtown Galleries. 


San Francisco Presents One Man’s Opinion of Living American Art 


Tue Gotpen Gate exhibition of contempo- 
rary American art is, in one sense, a labora- 
tory wherein will probably be found at. last 
the answer to the jury question: is the taste 
of one man better than the composite and 
compromising tastes of many men? The evi- 
dence, 455 properly labelled exhibits, may be 
examined at the Palace of Fine Arts on Trea- 
sure Island. The verdict will probably be 
handed down by the critics sometime in 
June, after they have had ample opportunity 
to inspect and compare the results of a dia- 
metrically opposite experiment, the 400-juror- 
judged contemporary American exhibition at 
the New York World’s Fair. 

At present the guess of this writer is that 
the taste of one man is the better—if you 


have the right man. And judging the Golden 
Gate show entirely from past performance of 
the artists represented and personal knowledge 
of many of the individual exhibits, San Fran- 
cisco found in Roland J. McKinney the right 
man. 

Late in October, 1937, McKinney resigned 
from his position as director of the Balti- 
more Museum and set out on a search for a 
modern Holy Grail—a native American art. 
On February 18, 1939, after 30,000 weary 
miles of listening to the clickity-clack of 
steel rails and climbing hundreds of studio 
stairs, he unveiled on Treasure Island the tro- 
phies of his adventures—one man’s choice of 
what is significant in American art today. 
While the Grail may yet lie hidden behind dis- 


tant horizons, McKinney has given San Fran- 
cisco a fresh and exciting exhibition that 
tells a thrilling tale of the vitality and health 
of artistic expression in the United States 
today. 

Is there an American art? Once again, this 
time in a city 6,300 miles removed from Paris, 
the question comes before the public as a 
paramount issue, a matter of national pride 
and an antidote for America’s ingrained in- 
feriority complex before the older culture of 
Europe. Robust, young, vital, America con- 
quered a continent; wrenched from it greater 
wealth than any previous people had known; 
imported from the Old World what it needed 
to soften the edges of a materialistic existence; 
accepted as gospel what Europeans had to 


Awakening: Joun Carroii. Lent by Rehn Galleries. Non-Conformist Who Blends Ethereal Color With Imagination. 
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Winter Landscape: Jor H. Cox 


offer and received with the mein of the meek 
the visits of European wise-men, some crude, 
some warmly friendly. 

Dickens visited us, 
to write shallow 


returned to 
diatribes; 


England 
Stevenson came, 
loved us but had to continue on in his quest 
for health to Samoa (when New Mexico would 
probably have cured him); Ruskin pro- 
nounced his foolish dicta that there could be 
no good landscape painting in America, because 
America had no landscape worth painting; 
Oscar Wilde, the poet not the man, was wel- 
comed with a band in Denver. With it all we 


Three A. M.: Joun Stoan. Lent by Kraushaar Galleries. 


ays 


welcomed with dollars the fashionable portrait- 
ists who could rival Hollywood in the adhesion 
of false eyelashes. Our chief recompense was 
that our two greatest poseurs, Whistler and 
Gertrude Stein, went abroad to bedevil the 
English and the French. 

Then last Summer something happened, 
something that had been brewing since the 
rise of nationalism following the premature 
peace of 1918. The Museum of Modern Art 
sent to Paris a cargo of American art for ex- 
pert judgment, and the Parisian critics re- 
sponded with a resounding “No!” Picking up 
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Comme jai vu Elvar: Hrcarre Hier 


the gauntlet, Edward Alden Jewell answered 
for America with an equally emphatic “Yes!” 
In six articles in the New York Times, after 
a typical piece of Jewell analytical balancing 
of all factors and deep delving into funda- 
mentals, he handed down a convincing dis- 
sent. Wrote Jewell: 

“America has an American art because 
America is a welded, independent, self-gov- 
erned, self-sustaining democracy . . . We know 
what it is to be an American. Can it—or 
rather must it—mean anything different, some- 
thing quite unrelated to our identity upon the 


Martha Graham: Paut Mettsner. Lent by Midtown Gallery. 
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The Curtain Rises: Jonas Lie 


face of the earth, to be an American artist. 
I do not think so. 

“Despite every deviation from norm, de- 
spite every defection, the trend—Nature’s 
trend—is toward homogeneity as associated 
with a given place. It would be pretty hard to 
refute the argument which nature backs her 
selection of flora and fauna for one locality. 
Does she signally fail (I asked years ago and 
with the same implied negative I ask again 
today) when it comes to mankind.” 

San Francisco offers its American exhibition 
in substantiation of Jewell’s argument, and 


Contemporary Conversation: Luici Luciont. Lent by Ferargil Gallery. 
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McKinney, after taking full advantage of 
an opportunity never before offered one man 
to examine the nation’s art in the best of all 
places—the studios—gave the Times critic 
convincing support. Having examined the 
grass-roots of current art expression in Amer- 
ica, McKinney is firmly convinced that “our 
artists are well on their way to the estab- 
lishment of a vigorous native school far re- 
moved from European influences.” 

During those 30,000 miles McKinney was 
most impressed by the serious manner in 
which the artists are attacking their problems 
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Margo and the Right Angle: Husert Ropp 


in their own home regions, painting scenes, 
events and experiences with which they are 
most familiar. One reason for the persistence 
of foreign tendencies in American art is 
the habit of artists congregating in metropoli- 
tan centers as they struggle for recognition— 
misery loves company. That day, discovered 
McKinney, is past, and he credits to a large 
degree the Treasury Department Section of 
Fine Arts and the WPA Federal Art Project 
with making possible this healthy decentrali- 
zation of art production. 

Since the Golden Gate exhibition is so much 


Battery Park: Duptey Morris. Lent by Walker Gallery. 











Asove—W2: Lucien Lapaupt. Winner BeLow—Wanamaker House: YVONNE 
of the San Francisco Art Commission Pene Du Bots. Daughter of famous artist- 
Prize in 1937, this picture derives its father, Miss Du Bois realizes romantic and 
title from the Bay Bridge Tower visible imaginative effects, is classified by the 
in right foreground. Lent by the artist. critics as “sound.” Lent by Kraushaar. 





BeLow—Overseas Highway: Ratston Crawrorb. Classed as an “essentialist,” Crawford 
simplifies material forms, yet retains representational elements and conveys a feeling of 
living—escaping the calculated coldness of pure abstractions. Lent by Boyer Gallery. 
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one man’s opinion of what is vital in American 
art, the system used by the juror-judge is of 
leading importance. McKinney, a man of de- 
cided administrative ability, approached his 
task in a methodical manner. First the en- 
tire. plan of campaign was outlined; he charted 
what he wanted, then went after it. 

Preliminary work was begun more than a 
year ago, with the director “tossing to the 
winds all that he knew—or thought he knew 
—about American art.” The goal was an un- 
biased picture of current painting as seen 
out where the paint brushes and chisels fly, 
and not one predecided in a museum official’s 
office. The joint objective was to give recog- 
nition to the unknowns who had been quietly 
working at home, and to pay homage to those 
established artists who had contributed defi- 
nite gains to native American expression. 

Itineraries were mapped and the long trek 
into every section of the country began. From 
first hand observation 354 painters and 35 
sculptors (aside from the 66 jury-picked Cali- 
fornians) were invited to contribute to the 
Golden Gate show—with the request that 
they work toward the show during the summer. 

McKinney began actual selection last au- 
tumn; visited the studio of practically every 
invited artist. Where the artist’s summer work 
did not measure up to previous accomplish- 
ments, substitutions were made with the art- 
ist’s consent. However, of the 455 exhibits in 
the show, more than two-thirds are fresh pro- 
ductions. 

The Golden Gate exhibition, considering 
the fact it represents the choice of a single 
juror, is remarkably varied and contains can- 
vases that range from the National Academy to 
loans from the Guggenheim Collection of Non- 
Objective Art—proof that an individual’s taste 
does not necessarily have to be narrowly cir- 
cumscribed. A case in point is the inclusion of 
social protest, sparsely it is true, but still in 
the show. 


McKinney refers to most contemporary ex- 
ponents of the social scene in painting as 
“misguided social messiahs of the brush who 
ought to be engaged in other pursuits. It isn’t 
art and it isn’t propaganda. Painters of the so- 
cial scene should possess something above the 
ears to be effective. Witness Breughel, Goya 
and Daumier as social satirists of keen in- 
tellectual accomplishment.” 

And yet hanging in the Palace of Fine Arts 
is probably the greatest social comment of 
the last decade, Maynard Dixon’s Destination 
Unknown, great because it is simple—a single, 
lone figure of a beaten, but undefeated man, 
his few possessions on his shoulder, as he 
walks the ties of a railroad that extends out 
into the vast unknown, a future of work and 
opportunity or a future of repeating misfor- 
tune, but never defeat. No shrieking banners 
proclaim the defects of capitalism; there is 
only the figure to lift the picture out of the 
mass of secondary genre painting that will be 
history's reminder of the Depression and the 
ineptitude of our social-conscious artists. 

Other artists of social-protest fame, though 
not always in this case represented by protest- 
ing canvases are: William Gropper, Philip 
Evergood, Aaron Bohrod, and Isaac Soyer. 

The American Scene, buried by the aesthetes 
seven times in the last seven years, rides high 
in San Francisco. There are John Steuart 
Curry with his well-known Hogs Killing a Rat- 
tlesnaké and Thomas Benton with Missouri 
Romance (only Grant Wood of the famous 
“Midwestern Trinity” is missing); George 
Grosz whose Muck Raker marks his depar- 
ture from social satire to everyday life in 


America; Charles Burchfield who painted the - 


American Scene before it was officially la- 
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belled, with Under the Viaduct; Doris Lee 
with her rural courtship at Noon; Reginald 
Marsh with his view of Americans relaxing 
on Coney Island Beach; the Texans, Alexandre 
Hogue, Jerry Bywaters and Harry Carnohan, 
with their scenes sharply focused in thin 
Southwestern air; the Californians Phil Dike, 
Tom Craig, Barse Miller, Lucian Labaudt 
(with the prize winning W2), and Lee Blair; 
Frank Mechau of Indian and wild-horse fame; 
Vaughn Flannery, William Palmer, Lee Brown 
Coye, Clarence Carter, John De Martelly, 
Peter Hurd, Dale Nichols and Paul Sample. 

Among the “poets in paint” may be listed 
Frederic Taubes, Russell Cowles, Judson 
Smith, Arthur B. Carles, William A. Gaw, 
Hobson Pittman, Dudley Morris and Theodore 
Johnson. Classic may be the category for 
Paul Meltsner’s Martha Graham and Umberto 
Romano’s Susanna and the Elders. Humor lays 
its light finger on Andree Ruellan’s Spring 
in Bleeker Street and Katherine Schmidt’s 
Tiger, Tiger! Touching upon the infinite of 
the imaginative rather than the finite of 
reality are the canvases by Hubert Ropp, 
John Carroll, Myer Abel, Matthew Barnes, 
Allela Cornell, John Folinsbee, Lauren Ford, 
Dan Lutz, Margit Varga, Doris Rosenthal, 
Manuel Tolegian, B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Eugene 
Higgins, John Costigan, and Franklin C. Wat- 
kins. 

To that at present undefined school of 
American painting which is distinguished by 


Asove—Alcatraz:MILLarD SHEETS. A moody, BeLow—Pigeon Hill Picnic: ANN Brock- 
well organized view of Treasure Islands MAN. A composition showing adroit hand- 
grim and foreboding neighbor. Lent to the ling of Rubenesque figures in romantic 


rich textures, soft forms, broken edges, be- Golden Gate by Dalzell Hatfield Gallery. landscapes. Lent by the Kleemann Gallery. 
long the selections by Alexander Brook, Rob- : 


ert Brackman, Robert Phillip, Nicolai Cikov- 
sky, Bernard Karfiol, Raphael Soyer, Henry 
Mattson, Georgina Klitgaard, Clyde Singer, 
Lucile Blanch, Gladys Rockmore Davis, La- 
mar Dodd and Simkha Simkhovitch. Unclassi- 
fied as yet, these “tecturists” are enjoying a 
rising popularity. 

Realism, amalgamated with the essence 
of living, characterizes the exhibits by Richard 
Lahey, James Chapin, Jerry Farnsworth, Otis 
Oldfield, Eugene Speicher, John J. Soble, Ern- 
est Blumenschein, Andrew Winter, Leopold 
Seyffert, Ann Brockman, Wayman Adams and 
Luigi Lucioni. Jon Corbino, Hendrick M. 
Mayer and Paul Lewis Clemens stem from 
the reviving interest in 19th century French 
Romanticism. 


. 


Among the “essentialists,” artists who bor- 
der on the abstract and still retain the human- 
izing factor of subject value, are, among the 
Golden Gate exhibitors, Hilaire Hiler, Ralston 
Crawford, Everett Spruce and Andrew Das- 
burg. Carrying the abstract into the absolute, 
non-objective painting almost entirely divorced 
from subject matter, are John Ferren, John 
D. Graham, John Xceron, Raymond Jonson, 
Hilla Rebay, Stuart Davis, Lyonel Feininger. 

Certain other Americans cling to narrative 
content only as a vehicle on which to hang 
their experiments in significant form, color 
passage, rhythmic line, etc. Among these may 
be arbitrarily placed (since this is also an 
empire of undefined borders) : Francis Chapin, 
Jean Charlot, Henry McCarter, George Con- 
stant, Louis Bosa, Emil Bisttram, Isami Doi. 

The Impressionists, who break color to add 
beauty to natural light and turn pigment 
into jewelled facets, are represented by such 
artists as Jonas Lie, Ernest Lawson, Jerome 
Myers, Frederick Frieseke (who won the 
grand prix at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco in 1915), and Louis Kron- 
berg, whose ballet picture, Preparing for the 
Dance is a far-cry from Ivan Le Lorrain Al- 
bright’s sombre picture of an old actress en- 
titled Into the World There Came a Soul 
Called Ida. 

The 35 sculpture exhibits present an even 
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Betow—Under the Viaduct: CHartes BurcHFieLp. A master watercolorist, Burchfield 
painted the drab aspects of “American Scene” before the critics named it. Lent by Rehn. 
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wider range of expression and technique, in- 
cluding Archipenko’s abstract Torso in Space; 
Burr Miller’s classic Birth of Venus; Alfeo 
Faggi’s sensitively felt Pieta; James Earle 
Fraser’s realistic marble of John Riley; Ro- 
muald Kraus’ Justice (cellarized by Washing- 
ton because the artist omitted the blindfold) ; 
Thomas LoMedico’s sturdy wood comment on 
New York Shoppers; Arline Wingate’s thor- 
oughly contemporary stone of a Kneeling Fig- 
ure; Wheeler Williams’ idealized Summer; 
the Spirit of the Dance as interpreted by the 
modern leader, William Zorach; the spirit of 
Diana as felt by traditionalist, Edward Mc- 
Cartan; the beauty of orier‘al line in Allan 
Clark’s Torso. 

Rounding out the sculpture section are well 
picked examples by Ahron Ben-Shmuel, Hen- 
ry Brenner, Alexander Calder, Cornelia Cha- 
pin, Hunt Diederich, Herbert Ferber, Laura 
Gardner Fraser, Vincent Glinsky, Minna Har- 





kavy, Milton Hebald, Sylvia Shaw Judson, 
Henry Kreis, Robert Laurent, Paul Manship, 
Carl Milles, Albin Polasek, Harry Rosin, Ra- 
fael Sabatini, Helene Sardeau, Carl T. Schmitz, 
Maurice Sterne, Albert T. Stewart, Emmanuel 
Viviano, and Warren Wheelock. 

The above names are selected arbitrarily to 
indicate the scope of the Golden Gate exhibi- 
tion, just as the reproductions that accompany 
this article were picked to indicate the variety. 
This does not pretend to be a listing of the 
best in the show, but merely a sampling of 
what is there. Go, spend many hours, forget 
critics, foreign and domestic, and decide if 
America has an American art. 

McKinney, who long ago gave up counting 
sheep in favor of counting steps, awaits your 
decision—and along with him wait San Fran- 
cisco, all America and, maybe, those Paris 
art critics who last summer so loudly ad- 
mired our bath-tubs, films and automobiles. 


The Road to Danbury: Marcit Varca, Connecticut days and Manhattan 
nights are major themes of this painter-writer. Lent by Midtown Galleries. 
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Girl With Dominoes: 
J. THeopore JoHNson 
Lent by the Artist 


An artistic conservative from 
a politically radical section, 
Johnson began winning 
prizes in 1928, including 
three Logan awards and the 
popular prize awarded by 
the Swedish Club, Chicago. 


te 9 eee 
Millier’s Opinion 
Traditionally there is supposed to be bit- 
ter fraternal rivalry between “radical” San 
Francisco in the North and “conservative” Los 
Angeles in the South—a cleavage of opinion 
that has been most noticeable in art affairs. 
Though little has occurred in recent years to 
feed these intercommunal fires, it was with 
this thought in mind that the editor of 
Tue Art Dicest asked Arthur Millier, na- 
tionally prominent critic of the Los Angeles 
Times, to write of San Francisco’s great Fair. 


By Arthur Millier 


The life of American art has been period- 
ically galvanized by great displays of art. 
For better or worse—and generally for both 
at once—these mass gatherings of art have 
started new style trends in architecture, dec- 
oration and the free-standing fine arts. 


The Golden Gate International Exposition 
will hardly start any architectural waves so 
far as style is concerned, unless we are to 
be subjected to bastard Mayan. But it does 
present a building material—ply-wood—which 
will soon see country-wide use for exterior 
as well as interior siding, .being both strong 
and in harmony with the modern desire 
for smooth, dirt-free surfaces. This is a 
prophecy. 


It is to be hoped that American sculpture 
will not be much influenced by the vacuous 
monstrosities the Bay Region’s sculptors per- 
petrated for Treasure Island. I have only 
seen these in photographs, so far, but that is 
plenty. Of the murals it is impossible to speak 
without seeing them in place. Easterners may 
nat realize that San Francisco is almost as 
far from Los Angeles as Toronto is from New 
York. I am waiting for the Fair to settle down 
before visiting. 

Those who have studied it on the spot say 
that the Fair’s most beautiful element is its 
planting. Immense trees have been selected 
for particular shapes, twists and colors which 


[Please turn to page 44] 
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Still Life Near the Window: 
NicoLtal CIKOVSKY 


Lent by Downtown Gallery 


Broadly included with the 
“tecturist” group, a Cikov- 
sky is distinguished by rich 
textures, softly defined forms 
and light, high-keyed light. 


Art in Perfect Setting 


What does the Golden Gate art exhibition 
hold for the layman, the collector, the artist 
and the serious student? And since the best 
art show ever assembled can be ruined by 
poor presentation, what of its installation, 
lighting and gallery environment? From Dr. 
Grace L. McCann Morley, director of the San 
Francisco Museum and hard-working member 
of the fine arts operating committee (who gave 
such valuable assistance in making this Spe- 
cial Number possible), comes the answer. 


Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley 


Expositions are designed for the crowd, 
and the necessity of serving well large num- 
bers little informed on art was constantly in 
the minds of those who planned and assembled 
the exhibitions at the Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion. 

Ease of circulation, beauty of installation, 
use of varied color backgrounds to mitigate fa- 
tigue, controlled lighting to avoid distortion 
of color, clarity of labeling, adequate provi- 
sion for gallery tours and lectures, elaborately 
illustrated catalogues contribute to making 
this vast display of art interesting and com- 
prehensible to the casual visitor. 

For the artist, art student and art lover 
with considerable experience and knowledge 
of the arts the exhibition has other and more 
important values. In the first place, in spite of 
size, the insistence on selection and quality 
throughout is at once evident. Leaders in the 
fields represented have been allowed free 
scope to follow their professional consciences 
in inviting what they knew to be the finest ex- 
amples of a period or a style, and because of 
their standing have found a ready co-opera- 
tion from private and public collections in this 
country and abroad. The resulting exhibition 
has a rarity and importance in general that 
would have been impossible without the 
collaboration of these many specialists. 

Thus, Dr. Walter Heil, whose various Old 
Master exhibitions since his coming to San 
Francisco have contributed much to California 
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knowledge of art of the past, has here had 
occasion to gather his most brilliant exhibition. 
Similarly, Langdon Warner, of the Fogg Mu- 
seum, Harvard University, has collected in 
his own fields of specialization—Japanese and 
Chinese art—material of first importance, and 
with the aid of friendly scholars has matched 
it with examples of equivalent quality from 
other Cultures of the Pacific to complete kis 
survey of the arts developed on the Pacific’s 
shores. Roland McKinney has called on his 
experience with contemporary art of this 
country to select an impressive group of paint- 
ings and sculptures that reflect brilliantly the 
diverse movements current today, while Mrs. 
Dorothy Liebes in the Decorative Arts Divi- 
sion has employed in a distinguished inter- 
national assembly of interiors and their fur- 
nishings the same knowledge of trends in the 
application of fine arts styles to daily living 
which she shows so ably in her own textile 
designing and weaving. 

Methods of display also are to the benefit 
of the serious student, for no pains have been 
spared to give the works of art full advantage 
of modern museum methods. The opportunity 
to study fine works under ideal conditions of 
lighting, with ample space and pleasant back- 
grounds, permits a revaluation of painterly or 





These Represent Canada 


Canada, our great friendly neighbor to the 
North, has been accorded a separate gallery 
for display of her paintings at the Golden Gate 
Exposition. This is as it should be. Below are 
listed Canada’s “delegates” to San Francisco’s 


Fair, selected by Lawren Harris: 


Andre Bieler, La Route; Franklin Carmichael, 
Green Valley and Leaf Pattern; M,. Emily Carr, 
Old and New Forest and The Little Pine; Alfred 
Joseph Casson, Thunderstorm; Lawren Harris, 
Country North of Lake Superior and Lake and 
Mountains; Prudence Heward, Barbera; Edwin 
Headley Holgate, Late March in the Laurentians 
and Lumberjack; Alexander Young Jackson, Morn- 
ing, Algoma and Winter, Quebec; Arthur Lismer, 
Isle of Spruce and Sunlight in the Woods; J. E. H. 
MacDonald, Batchewana Rapids and October Shower 
Gleam; J. W. G. MacDonald, Indian Burial; James 
Wilson Morrice, Ice Bridge Over the St. Lawrence; 
George Douglas Pepper, Tobacco Patch; Sarah M. 
Robertson, Lake St.-Louis; Anne Douglas Savage. 
Spring Morning; and Tom Thomson, West Wind. 
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sculptural quality of examples that had long 
had perfunctory admiration. 

Verrochio’s David, to take an example, had 
enjoyed fame and admiration because the his- 
tory of art books testified to its greatness 
and, by tradition, the artist was important to 
the development of sculpture. But how many, 
beyond a group of art experts with percep- 
tions trained to see quality in objects despite 
crowding together in dark galleries, knew from 
truly seeing it that it was beautiful and great? 
Here, thanks to special lighting designed by 
Professor Clarence Kennedy, according to 
his long study of methods of photographing 
Italian sculpture, the young David and Goli- 
ath’s head at his feet appear with all their 
subtlety of modeling as Verrochio himself must 
have conceived them. 


The lighting of the general galleries, which 
approximates a north light and assures even 
diffusion on the areas occupied by the paint- 
ings, is the result of two years of research by 
Mr. Leo Giannini of the Exposition staff. 
Sculptures are provided with special spot 
lighting where required to bring out their 
form. 

The varying colors of the galleries, useful 
in warding off the fatigue that comes so easily 
in so large a complex of galleries, actually 
serve to direct attention on the paintings and 
set them off. Shepherd Vogelgesang, designer 
of the entire interior of the building, planned 
also the color. It is so highly successful that 
it is likely to have considerable influence on 
gallery installation for some time to come. 


If the crowd lingers over a few famous 
names among the Old Masters, the art student 
finds his satisfaction rather in this exhibition 
in the ease of studying everything, in the op- 
portunity to see anew and admirably the fa- 
miliar masterpieces, and in the wealth of ma- 
terial with which to make comparisons and in 
which to trace influences. It is the sort of ex- 
hibition one has longed for as a basis of art 
history study, and which one would travel six 
thousands miles to see. Californians rejoice 
that for ten months it will be theirs to learn 
from, to study, to enjoy. 
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Presenting Diverse As- 
pects of American Life, 
Scene and Sport: 


Upper Left— 


The Rocking Horse: 
HENRIETTE WYETH 


Upper Right— 
Maryland Hunt: 
VAUGHN FLANNERY 


At Left— 


Road te Rhome: 
ALEXANDRE HOGUE 


Lower Left— 


Landscape: 
RinaLtpo CuNEO 


Lower Right— 
Winter in the Catskills: 


Jupson SMITH 


ener 
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Contrasting Four Westerners 
and an Austrian-born East- 
erner: 


Upper Left— 
West Texas Landscape: 
Harry CARNOHAN 


Upper Right— 
Setting the Table: 
FrepERIC TAUBES 


At Right— 


Arkansas Landscape, 
Afternoon: 
EVERETT SPRUCE 


Lower Left— 


New Mexican Village: 
ANpREW Dassurc 


Lower Right— 
Copper: Pu Dike 
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Portrait of a Woman: Moonicuiant. Lent by Kraushaar Gallery. 


Seated Nude: Henri Matisse. Lent by Pierre Matisse. 


Cream of Contemporary Europe’s Art Exhibited at Golden Gate Fair 


AT FIRST GLANCE seemingly far-fetched, mod- 
ern European art in an exposition that pre- 
sents a Pageant of the Pacific settles neatly 
into its appointed niche and establishes a 
definite relationship with the theme of the 
Golden Gate Fair. 

The European contemporary loans, some 
chosen by foreign juries and some picked 
from America’s own rich collections, underline 
the fact that much of the art produced in 
the occidental countries that shore the Pacific 
stems from the culture of Old World peoples. 
European colonists brought with them many 
elements of their native culture. Traits, char- 
acteristics and traditions were transplanted 


Bridge at Ollieres: Denain. Lent by Marie Harriman Gallery. 


rather than destroyed, and parallel develop- 
ments ensued, particularly in Australia, Can- 
ada and the United States—though in the lat- 
ter case increasing stress is now on native 
individuality. 

Comparison of the European exhibits with 
those of North American countries reveals, in 
numerous cases, the influences exerted by 
powerful foreign originators. The United 
States, along with her independently creative 
artists, has a regiment of little Picassos, little 
Hofers, and little Dufys, though Roland Mc- 
Kinney, director of the contemporary American 
section held this type to a severe minimum. 

Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, after weigh- 
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ing the shows one against the other, concluded 
that the best of the European canvases have 
a slight advantage in technical standards over 
American works of comparable class, but in 
vigor, conviction and variety—three charac- 
teristics associated with life in America—the 
native section maintains a parity. 

The European section is overpowered, as 
expected, by the art of France, the nation that, 
since the beginning of the 1%h century, has 
held a pre-eminent position in world-art. Sig- 
nificant is the fact that the French section, 
in turn, is dominated by loans from important 
American collections, both private and public. 
Contributing to this condition perhaps is the 


Traveling Circus: Kier. Lent by Buchholz Gallery. 
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growth of internationalism, that is a natural 
result of the shrinkage in world-size through 
greatly speeded communications, plus the fact 
that art, of all contemporary commodities, 
knows no tariffs. Today, as never before, it 
is possible for a famous French or a famous 
German artist to enjoy -a-reputation- that. has 
crossed the Atlantic and transcends his na- 
tional boundaries. 

Probably the best known work in the French 
section is a revolutionary canvas that created 
a furor in the Armory Show of 1913—Marcel 
Duchamp’s Nude Descending a Staircase, lent 
by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Arensberg of Holly- 
wood and now making its third World’s Fair 
appearance. The ever-popular Andre Derain 
is represented by his Landscape, Southern 
France, lent by the Harriman Galleries. Ma- 
tisse’s Seated Nude, lent by the gallery of 
Pierre Matisse; Vlaminck’s Winter Twilight, 
Utrillo’s Montmartre, Jules Pascin’s Two Sis- 
ters, Fernand Leger’s Composition with Tree 
Roots, Juan Gris’ Still Life, Georges Bracque’s 
The Chimney, and Pierre Bonnard’s Luncheon 
are some of the internationally important 
French canvases to come to the fair via 
American collections. Segonzac, Dufy, Friesz 
and Rouault are others whose reputations 
bridge the Atlantic. 

Among the important Germans who have 
influenced artists outside their own borders, 
even to the shores of the distant Pacific, 
Karl Hofer, Ernest Barlach, Paul Klee, Max 
Beckmann and Oskar Kokoshka hold prom- 
inent places. Hofer’s Girl With Mandolin 
brings to San Francisco a typical example by 
the winner of the 1938 Carnegie first prize. 
The Russian, Mare Chagall, and the Italians, 
Felice Casorati and Di Chirico, known 
through numerous American exhibitions, are 
other examples of internationalists who com- 


Nude Descending the Staircase: Marce. DucHAMP 


Lent by Walter Arensberg 








prise an important section of the contemporary 
European exhibits. 

Among artists whose reputations have not 
expanded noticeably beyond their native bor- 
ders, the French once again are the most 
numerous, with 87 exhibits. Names such as 
Peteretle,. Poncelet, Savin; Limouse, Goulinate, 
Chastel, and Utter are on the painter list. 
The sculptors, besides Maillol and Despiau, 
include Boucher, Poisson, Malfrey, Drivier, 
Damboise and Abbal. 

The English are represented by works of 
such men as Augustus John, Paul Nash, Dun- 
can Grant, W. R. Sickert, besides several 
others who have not yet won solid interna- 
tional standings. Dr. Morley discovered a 
striking similarity between the work being 
done in England and that being executed in 
the distant countries of the Empire—Australia 
and Canada. In each ¢ase the artists are ab- 
sorbed with native subjects so exclusively 
that they have given their work a perceptible 
regional stamp. 

Hungary’s Paul Molnar, Czechoslovakia’s 
Ludo Fulla, and Holland’s Jan Sluyters and 
Charley Toorop are other prominent contem- 
poraries who are artistic ambassadors to the 
Pageant of the Pacific. Finland, the only 
European nation able to distinguish _be- 
tween a loan and a gift, has sent 14 exhibits 
by six of her best-known artists. While prom- 
inent in their own land, their art has not 
matched that of musician Sibelius in gaining 
a following in America. Canvases and sculp- 
tures from Switzerland, Denmark and Sweden 
complete the importations. 

Like art on any large continent, there are 
apparent national distinctions and differences, 
but there is also a certain homogeneity in 
this section of the Fair’s exhibits. Costumes, 
scenery and climate establish surface differen- 


Girl With Mandolin: 





tiations, but the leveling-off which results from 
closer contact between nations, highlights a 
trend away from too great stress on national- 
ism, despite what dictators may do to foster 
infantile absorption with purely local scene. 


The NudeWalks Again 


BeLow may be studied Marcel Duchamp’s 
famous, almost notorious, Nude Descending 
the Staircase,—reproduced for the third time 
in THe Art Dicest. For readers who are tiring 
of the mystifying lady, it may be explained 
that she is becoming a perennial attraction at 
world’s fairs, something of an abstract com- 
petitor to Sally Rand. 

A veteran of the most important art ex- 
hibition ever held in America, the 1913 Ar- 
mory Show, shown at San Francisco’s Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition in 1915 and at the 
Century of Progress in 1933, the Nude now 
hangs in the Fine Arts Palace of the Golden 
Gate Exposition, with a serene, matriarchial 
mellowness. Age and experience have helped 
soften her edges. 

The painting loaned by the California  col- 
lector, Walter Arensberg, was painted in 1912 
by a Frenchman who has since given up art 
to become a European chess champ. Du- 
champ’s work took the full-brunt of the early 
battle for modernism in America. Its appear- 
ance in the Armory Show in New York, Chi- 
cago and Boston caused hoots, jeers and 
hushed apprehension; it hit the front page of 
every large newspaper. 

A flat, semi-cubistic vision of cycloned 
shingles or slipping clutch plates, the Nude 
shared publicity honors of the century with 
only one other painting, the famous Septem- 
ber Morn by Paul Chabas. Her present siren- 
like role is to make you come to the fair. 





Kart Horer. Lent by the Nierendorf Galleries. 


Hofer Was “First” at the 1938 Carnegie International 
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Bronze Pole End in Form of Dragon: Chinese, Middle 


Chou Period. Lent by the Nelson 


Gallery of Art. 


Archaic Oriental Diety. Such Gods Are 
Venerated in the Pacific Basin Show. 


In Cultural Unity These Men, Arts and Gods Rim the Mighty Pacific 


“THE THINGS which men have made are in- 
evitably the best witness. They cannot lie, and 
what they say is of supreme importance. For 
they speak of man’s soul and they know who 
are his gods.” 

These words by the English critic and art- 
ist, Eric Gill, argue so convincingly for an 
inquisitive and appreciative mind in the face 
of strange arts of distant countries, that they 
have been reprinted to preface the catalogue 
of one of the exotic and important exhibitions 


at the Golden Gate Exposition: the display 
of Pacific Cultures at the Palace of Fine Arts, 
organized by Dr. Langdon Warner. 

America’s gods are those which originated 
a few thousand years ago in the tight little 
basin of the Mediterranean—in Nazareth, Ath- 
ens, along the Nile, in Rome, and later 
throughout all Europe. They are the gods of 
western painting, contemporary and old mas- 
ter: the paintings of Christ and the Saints, 
the Dutch canvases of Nature, the romantic 
oils of heroes like Napoleon and Washington, 
the Renaissance pictures of the gods and god- 
desses of ancient Greece, the American paint- 
ings of factories and people. 


For many more thousands of years the Pa- 
cific basin, large enough to engulf a score of 
Mediterraneans, has had its gods, too, and 
has had a long, rich art to tell of them. There 
is actually, in the more than 30 strange 
cultures represented as circling the rim of 
the great ocean, a unity, a compelling same- 
hess that underlies the wide external differ- 
ences of these far-flung peoples. 

The great contribution of this exhibition— 
one which may well put it down in history— 
is that it comprehends this great unity and 
it does it with hundreds of objects that tell 


Lert: Hawaiian Goddess of Kou Wood. Lent 
by Mrs. David McHattie Forbes. Ricat— 
Carved Marble Vase, Maya. Lent by Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. The Mayan artists dis- 
played a respect for stone quality that is the 
envy of many of our modern sculptors. 
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things of supreme importance. The average oc- 
cidental’s prejudice of thinking of art only in 
terms of painting and sculpture may prove 
one obstacle to full appreciation of the show, 
for the objects include not only paintings 
and stone sculptures, but textiles, wood fig- 
ures, lacquers, earthenware, feather, grass ob- 
jects and other unusual materials. They qual- 
ify as art in each case, for they have been 
fashioned by craftsmen. 

One of the immediate differences between 
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oriental and occidental cultures -in the Palace 
of Fine Arts is the importance that things of 
the earth have had among the Pacific peoples. 
“Earthiness” predominates, and oil pigment 
brushed on canvas, the age-old method of ex- 
pressing the longings of the occidental soul, 
is entirely absent from this 8-room exhibit. 


Naturally, the separate cultures are repre- 
sented unevenly, not only because of the dif- 
ficulty of getting the loan of precious mate- 
rial, but because the cultures fluctuated so 
greatly throughout their history. Among the 
best represented is the art of Japan which 
amounts to the second largest Japanese ex- 
hibition ever held in America. 

Practically all great art in Japan, whether 
it is owned privately or by the state, is sub- 
ject to government supervision and is called 
“National Treasures.” Rarely are these ob- 
jects let out of Nippon at all, but, sensing 
the significance of Dr. Warner’s brilliant thesis 
in presenting this show, Japan has in this 
one case loaned most liberally. The only mu- 
seum not restricted to the National Treasures 
decree, the Imperial Household Museum, has 
loaned a number of objects itself. 

Great wood sculptures of Buddha, ritualis- 
tic bronzes, ceremonial silk robes, scroll and 
fan paintings that are equal to and sometimes 
surpass the greatest efforts of occidental art- 
ists are in the Nipponese rooms. The great 
artist-priest Shosen (circa 1510) is represented 
by a landscape; the other innovator in Japa- 
nese art, Motonobu, of the same period, con- 
tributes a painting of a jovial group of philoso- 
phers. With these and the innumerable other 
items, the dismissal made too often that 
Japanese art is merely a copy of the art of 
China is effectively disproved. 

Japanese art was inspired by the great and 
lengthy Chinese tradition, though it nation- 
alized that to its own Rising Sun purposes. 
Chinese art is, of course, the most patriarchial 
of the entire Pacific circle, and the material 
from old Cathay is proportionately fine. It be- 
gins with the earliest ceremonial bronzes, cast 
into clever molds with the most consummate 
workmanship, at an age when European coun- 
tries were overrun with half-savages. 

China had a great civilization as early as 
thirty centuries ago and it had an art tradi- 
tion that lasted until not much less than a 
century ago. Beautifully fashioned porcelains, 
bronzes, marvellous scroll landscape paintings, 
Buddha statues, velvets, silks, intricate bro- 
cades have been gathered from great American, 
English and Continental collections, to stress 
this highest of the Pacific ascents in culture. 


Directly opposite from the Flowery and Ce- 
lestial Kingdoms, across the wide expanse of 
the Pacific, lie the three Americas: North, 
South and Central, and through them runs 
that great spinal column of a mountain range 
with its sectors of the Rockies, the Andes 
and the Sierra Madre. Near the Isthmus where 
the Atlantic nearly reached (and finally has) 
the Pacific, there flourished in the days before 
Columbus and Cortez a series of great civiliza- 
tions, as great as any comparable one in 
Europe at the same moment. For years the 
artistic products of these civilizations have 

nm set up in natural history museums as 
curios and only recently has the world learned 
to look on the objects as works of art. 

Art they are, nevertheless, and nothing in 
its own way surpass the textiles and the 
metallurgical products of the Incan (Peru) 
civilization, the architecture and sculpture of 
the Mayan (Mexico) civilization, the vigorous 
art of the Aztecan culture and the Toltecs. 
Agriculture was the basis of these peoples’ 
lives as it was and is in China and the 
entire Pacific, and, like the ancient Chinese, 
they erected over the foundation of fields of 
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Part oF JAPANESE GALLERY—Left: Satsuma Vase, lent by Mr. Furano; Painting by Kagei 
(1740 A. D.). Middle: Screen by Chokuan. Right: Painting by Shosen. The last three 
utems are lent by the Tokio Imperial Art School to the Pacific Basin Culture Exhibition. 


grain a great, subtle, philosophic life. From 
these eras there are, in the Pacific Cultures 
show, great examples of sculptures, architec- 
ture, of textiles and gold jewelry, of pottery 
and painted wood, and baskets. 

In the Mayan group the kinship to Chinese 
work is startling and leads to innumerable 
hypotheses. Can it be that the Chinese and 
Mayans at one time traded across the great 
ocean in their frail crafts? Were people blown 
across the ocean against their will by the 
trade winds to land on a new continent? 
Was the narrow Bering Strait the bridge 
that connected these cultures? Or is it an 
example, so frequent in the history of art, 
of human beings endowed with the souls of 
artists and the love of their tools and mate- 
rials, arriving independently at the kinship of 
all good things that are well done? 

These are the questions that fleetingly raise 
themselves in the mind as the cultures of the 
Pacific are surveyed. Without doubt there is 
enough indication to support each theory but 
especially the latter. 

The Incan weavers, equipped with the prin- 
ciple of the loom, of weaving threads at right 
angles to each other, which prevails still to- 
day in industrial Lowell, Mass., did their 
work with a kind regard for both loom and 
thread and the result, governed by some higher 
law of man, was that their textiles compare 
with and look like those done a thousand 
years ago by the Copts in the valley of the 


Nile. The Mayan sculptors, carving a doorway 
lintel or making a vase thousands of miles 
away from China, arrived at the same theory 
of geometric decoration, the same spiral mo- 
tives, and the same classic feeling which not 
only the Chinese had enriched in their art, 
but was to characterize the best of Greek life. 

Even in the lower reaches of that vast 
oriental sea, where the heat and climate 
differs radically from any other part of the 
basin, there is the same evidence that artists 
were above all, craftsmen. Even in the middle 
of the Pacific, in the ancient culture of Hawaii 
and the peppery group of Oceanic islands, 
the pottery, the little native wood gods with 
their heathen eyes- and ears and feet, the 
feathered robes of “cruel rulers, while not 
artistically as sophisticated as either the Chin- 
ese or Mayan arts, are fashioned with the 
same scrupulous honesty and charged with an 
equally spiritual meaning. 

The Pacific is less the riddle, after all. 
The peoples that bordered its waters had 
bodies, souls, hopes, gods, beliefs. They had, 
also, artists. In his own land the fashioner 
of a delicate Chinese glaze, or the carver of 
a Mayan sculpture, or the weaver of a Peru- 
vian textile was the equivalent of the Dutch 
landscape painter and the Renaissance master 
of a Madonna and Child. He was a fashioner 
of things which cannot lie. 

The Pacific was never before as truthful 
as in this great exhibition. 


PATTERNS OF THE Paciric—Extreme Left: Stone Mayan Head from Guatemala, lent by Tulane 
Univ. Middle: Tapestry skirt and high silver jar, lent by Peru. Right: Objects from Polynesia— 
a royal collar of feathers and huge wooden poi bowl from Hawaii, and a Maori canoe prow 
lent by the University of Pennsylvania Museum to the Pacific Basin Culture Exhibition. 
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TAKING DEEP, long draughts of aesthetic 
enjoyment before a $2,000,000 world master- 
piece is—for all its rich memorableness—an 
infrequent experience in the daily life of an 
average person. Does that mean that art must 
be perforce an infrequent matter of world’s 
fairs and museum visits? 

The answer has been staged at the Golden 
Gate Palace of Fine Arts in dramatic prox- 
imity to the roomful of well-guarded old mas- 
ters. It is the astonishingly 


inclusive, preg- 
nantly suggestive 


exhibition of Decorative 


TxHorNE Room: Sheraton Drawing Room (1750-1806). This room is of the simple Adam type 
used in small English country houses, planned as a background for beautiful Sheraton furniture. 


THorneE Room: Louis XIV Salon (1643-1715). This room is of the type Le 
Grand Monarch would have used as a salon to entertain his bowing nobles. 


The ‘Commonwealth of Art,’ Where Craftsmen Put Beauty in Daily Life 


Arts, a show that gives clear demonstration 
of art pervading everyone’s daily life. 

The classification of decorative arts, as it 
has been made a premise in the show as- 
sembled by Dorothy Wright Liebes, includes 
the simple yet infinite group of things “we 
know to be useful and beautiful—art which 
is functional yet distinguished by the ‘creative 
idea’.” 

These objects of daily living and the ra- 
tional, harmonious relation among them is the 
basis of decorative art. Furniture, rooms, table- 
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ware, home equipment of all sorts, the books 
people read, their bindings, clothes and tex- 
tiles, wall papers, glassware, jewelry, fine lace 
and humble cottons, silver and stainless steel 
spoons—these are the vehicles for daily, even 
hourly enjoyment of art for the average per- 
son. This is the commonwealth of art. 

But these objects are worthy vehicles of art 
enjoyment only when they conform to a few 
universal and ageless laws, paramount among 
which is the Bill of Rights in art—the law 
of fine craftsmanship. To emphasize its ex- 
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treme importance, there have been set up 
in the exhibition three actual workshops: a 
bookbindery, a loom and a ceramic shop. 

Each item in the entire decorative arts dis- 
play is a product of fine craftsmanship, and 
has, therefore, a set of inherent qualities. 
Being craftlike, each object is functional: its 
design is adapted to its purpose, not in the 
flashing manner of applied and misunderstood 
functionalism, but as an outgrowth of. the 
“creative idea.” Each object expresses some- 
thing of the tools that made it. Each retains 
something of the pristine qualities of the mate- 
rial of which it is made. 

Glassware looks globular and “glassy,” and 
looks as if it had been fashioned with blow- 
ers’ pipe and the application of heat. Each 
textile proudly admits its origin, not only on 
the loom, but out of the flax and cotton and 
wool of fields and pastures. If it is a table 
cover, its very design suggests tablecovering. 
A bookbinding is well pressed, strongly sewn; 
it fakes no other material and it harmonizes 
in shape and design with the very contents 
of the book. Every piece of ceramic, elevated 
to a beauty in itself by the “creative idea,” 
denies not that earth it is and to the earth 
it may someday return. 

In the spectacular set of designed rooms, rep- 
resenting the most famous designers through- 
out the world—Californians, New Yorkers, 
Parisians, Swedish, English,—the assembly of 
accessories has been made under the creative 
idea. Here no narrow definition of function- 
alism prevails. Some persons prefer efficient 
living but there are others who long for imag- 
inative, romantic living. Both are, if they fill 
the need, functional. 

A rigorously modern bedroom, strong on 
the angles and curves of unwasted space and 
stripped of distracting elements, is set up 
beside another bedroom hung with the fragile 
souvenirs of femininity, the romantic memories 
of the past. Another room shows the dramatic 
employment of outdoors as an extension of 
modern living, the terrace as a room. A third, 
equipped with furniture and accessories in 
wood and glass, shows how Finlanders, with 
a country rich in timber and excellent glass- 
men, have put art squarely into daily living. 

A “Seaside Terrace,” a “Powder Room,” 
a “Town Bedroom,” a “Desert Living Room,” 
a “Bachelor’s Room”—these are some of the 
problems solved with distinction, and which 
the visitor, fresh from his enjoyment of the 
concentrated art of the old masters, may bring 
home with a new determination to surround 
himself with the enrichment of fine taste. 
Alvar Aalto of Finland, Rena Rosenthal, Mac- 
millan, Inc., Paul Bry, Gilbert Rohde, and 
Robert Locher of New York City; Etienne 
Kohlmann and Mme. Marie Cuttoli of Paris; 
Duncan Miller of London; Marcel Breuer of 
Harvard’s architectural school; a host of fa- 
mous West Coast designers, who rank with 
those of any other nation, such as Richard 
Neutra, Paul T. Frankl, Kem Weber, F. EI- 
don, Baldauf, Gump’s,—these and others have 
joined in the symposium of interior decora- 
tion at the Fair. 

The criterion of the past, a feature in- 
cluded in each of the other separate shows 
im the Fine Arts Palace, is here, even in the 
interior design section. The famous Thorne 
Miniature Rooms, small scale models of period 
interiors collected by Mrs. James Ward Thorne, 





Ceramic art at the Golden Gate’s Decorative Arts 
Exhibition: Group of beautifully formed and 
Professor of 
Ceramic Art at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. This group was awarded third prize for 
pottery at the Seventh Annual National Ceramic * 
Exhibition at the Syracuse Museum. (See Right) 


glazed bowls by Glen Lukens, 
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THe Mopern StyLe: Twin chests, mirror, chait and other accessories for a bedroom 
group, designed by Gilbert Rohde. This group makes full use of the decorative qualities 
of the various materials, by combining several types of wood and utilizing leather, glass 
and brass. Note the transparent plastic legs, made of Lucite, one of many new materials. 


present the “creative idea” of the past, of the 
days of most elegant and most classic French 
and English living—styles that have so pro- 
foundly affected today’s interiors. 

The Thorne Rooms, made on a scale of 
one inch to the foot, range from the Tudor 
Great Hall of Henry VIII and Elizabeth to 
the French and English modern. In between 
are examples of the Jacobean epoch which 
lasted for 85 years and covered five reigns; the 
full bloom of the Italian Renaissance un- 
der Inigo Jones; Christopher Wren and the 
elaborate carvings of Grinling Gibbons; the 
charming simplicity of Queen Anne; William 
Kent, Thomas Chippendale, Thomas Sheraton 
and the Brothers Adams; Hepplewhite, the 
classical; Victorian Gothic; Francis I, the 
most ornate of French decoration; the luxury 
of Louis XIV; the boudoir charm of La Pom- 
padour; the sophisticated grace of Freach Di- 
rectoire; the magnificence of the Napoleonic 
Empire. 

Accessories that go into rooms and into 
daily living form an even larger sector of this 
great exhibition. Jewelry designed for con- 
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temporary life by such firms as Cartiers, Amer- 
ican fashions, as guided by the magic hands 
of Muriel King, Lily Daché, Elizabeth Hawes 
and others, form still another show. 

The field of American one of 
America’s fastest growing decorative arts, is 
encompassed in a rare display of 100 selected 
pieces from the 7th National Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion—the nation’s main annual ceramic event. 
There are plates, bowls, plaques, winsome 
sculptures and figures from the hands of 
America’s bluebook of ceramists, as selected 
each year in this show at the Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Even the objects used in divine worship, 
the liturgical arts of home and church, have 
found a place in this great all embracing 
show, and examples of fine work expressive 
of both craftsmanship and the supreme dignity 
of their use, have been given space. 

This show is the average man’s own, and 
the woman’s. Art here is no precious quantum, 
embedded 600 years ago in a $2,000,000 paint- 
ing by a great Italian. It is the very sub- 
stance of a better, everyday life. 


ceramics, 
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Dr. Water HEIL 


Their Knowledge and 


Great Expositions, like the one which in- 
spired this issue of THe Art Dicest, reflect 
not only the accomplishments of those seg- 
ments of the globe of which they treat specific- 
ally, but also the ability of certain key offi- 
cials to choose, select, organize and to plan— 
individuals whose awareness and taste result 
in an accurate mirroring of the highest achieve- 
ments of man, past and present. The individu- 
als responsible for the success of the Golden 
Gate art exhibitions have diverse backgrounds, 
giving them, in ensemble, a healthy balance. 

On the Operating Committee, which acted 
as general director, is Dr. Grace L. McCann 
Morley, director of the San Francisco Mu- 
seum. Born in Berkeley, she attended the 
University of California, and later, the Uni- 
versity of Paris, where she earned her Doc- 
tor’s degree in 1926. Returning to America 
in 1927, Dr. Morley taught art in Goucher 
College. Three years later she became curator 
of all departments except prints at the Cin- 
cinnati Museum. In 1934 she was appointed 
head of the San Francisco Museum, and her 
return to her native state has been marked 





Rotanp J. McKinney 


by such honors as the presidency of the West- 
ern. Association of Art Museum Directors. 

Co-member of the Operating Committee is 
Charles Stafford Duncan, Kansas-born artist 
now a resident of San Francisco, who has won 
honors on both coasts. He was awarded the 
1937 Altman prize by the National Academy. 

Roland J. McKinney, new director of the 
Los Angeles Museum, was head of the Balti- 
more Museum when he accepted the assign- 
ment to pick the contemporary American art 
section. Born in Niagara, New York, in 1898, 
McKinney studied at the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute under Bellows and Pennell, intending to 
become a muralist. After two years of art 
teaching, however, he began his present career 
as director of the Davenport (Iowa) Art Gal- 
lery in 1924—a post he held until 1927 when 
he was appointed head of the High Museum 
at Atlanta. From Atlanta McKinney went to 
Baltimore, thence to Los Angeles. (See page 54) . 

An American citizen since 1932, Dr. Walter 
Heil, who assembled the European art ex- 
hibits, was born in Oppenheim, Germany, in 
1890. In 1922 he was awarded a fellowship 





Dr. Grace L. McCann Morey 


Taste Made Possible California’s Triumph 


from the German Government for research in 
Italian art. In 1926 he became curator of 
European art at the Detroit Institute, and in 
1933 was made director of the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor and the M. H. 
de Young Memorial Museum. Dr. Heil is 
author of several scholarly works in the old 
master field. 

The section devoted to Pacific cultures was 
under the supervision of Dr. Langdon Warner 
of the Fogg Museum and Harvard University. 
Noted as one of the greatest authorities on 
Japanese art, Dr. Warner has written exten- 
sively on his specialty and has headed many 
archeological expeditions in the Orient. 

The decorative arts section was supervised 
by Mrs. Dorothy Wright Liebes, noted de- 
signer and textile expert. A graduate of the 
University of California and of Columbia, Mrs. 
Liebes is a member of prominent West Coast 
organizations, as well as the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York. 

Under each of these leaders were the many 
privates who labored in the ranks: the art 
world owes them an inestimable debt. 





The Catalogues 


THE HANDSOME official catalogues for the 
different exhibitions at the Golden Gate’s Fine 
Arts Palace were designed typographically by 
Joseph Sinel, in collaboration with the fine 
arts committee and the heads of the different 
exhibitions. Realizing that the bulk of visi- 
tors will be “just folks” rather than art peo- 
ple, the designers have wisely avoided the con- 
ventional art exhibition catalogue. 

Dorothy Liebes’ Decorative Arts catalogue 
is a veritable international directory of the 
world’s best designers in that field, and it 
contains many illuminating essays on the vari- 
ous decorative arts written by authorities. The 
Pacific Cultures catalogue, beautifully illus- 
trated, contains a brief but complete history 
of all the arts represented, written by Dr. 
Warner in a sparkling, readable manner. It 
is the first handbook ever published that cov- 
ers this field completely. 

The exceptionally large number of repro- 
ductions in Mr. McKinney’s Contemporary 
American catalogue will long serve new re- 
cruits to art collecting as a guide to their 
tastes. Equally well designed, sensibly written, 
and beautifully illustrated are the Old Master, 
the Historical American, the Thorne Rooms 
and other catalogues. The committee is to 
be congratulated for these fine brochures. 
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Court oF Pacirica—In the left background is seen the huge relief mural, The Peace 
Makers, by the Bruton sisters—Esther, Helen, Margaret. The mural, 57 by 144 feet, is a 
hybrid of painting and sculpture. At right, Sargent Johnson’s South American riding a Llama. 
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Murals and Sculpture 
At Golden Gate 


Wortp’s Fairs have progressed during the 
past few decades from haphazard, incoherent 
displays of things amazing and spectacular to 
a point, reached today at the Golden Gate 
International Exposition, where they comprise 
a new, 20th century art form,—an entity in it- 
self and an independent expression of a 
people. 

A world’s fair of today has a theme and 
a well defined unity of planning around that 
central theme. There is a new theory of ex- 
position art and architecture, of landscaping 
and floodlighting, a recipe of attractions, and 
—most important of all—a new theory of 
weaving all these elements into one great 
symphonic work. The designers strive to cre- 
ate a definite mood. The Golden Gate Exposi- 
tion achieves one itself: a mood poetic. 

Two main contributory factors to the poetic 
mood of the Coast affair are its murals and 
sculpture and the setting in which they are 
placed. Probably no previous fair in the 
United States has been as well landscaped,— 
a factor that greatly enhances the effect of 
the murals and statuary throughout the 
grounds. The “Pacific Style” exposition build- 
ings, clean, geometric facades, unbroken by 
windows, are themselves painted in delicate 
pastel shades. At night a battery of lights 
play over these chaste facades, huge simpli- 
fied murals, and sculptures in a_ changing 
symphony of color. 

The mood poetic admits no tragedy, no re- 
minder of the crass actualities of life and 
hence in the murals and monumental statues 
are contained only those conceptions that 
transcend the actual world. 

The theme statue, Ralph Stackpole’s huge 
Pacifica, rises a sheer 80 feet in abstract vol- 
ume, half architecture, half sculpture, ani- 
mated in its surface by conventional motifs 
that are ages old, and culminating in an ideal- 
ized goddess that mingles Eastern and West- 
ern characteristics, the more universal for 
doing so. The melody of tinkling spangles in 
the prayer curtain behind the statue adds an 
other-worldly note. 

The largest of the murals, Peacemakers by 
Esther, Helen and Margaret Bruton, empha- 
sizes again the theme of the Pageant of the 
Pacific, depicting a calm, pacific Buddha and 
a classic, Occidental woman flanked on both 
sides by friezes of moving figures that repre- 
sent the Orient and the Occident. This mural, 
144 feet long and 57 feet in height, is an 
artistic hybrid, a cross between painting and 
sculpture, made up of low-carved, painted 
blocks that animate the 8,000 square feet with 
large bold patterns of form and color. 

Circling a beautiful fountain near Pacifica 
and the Peacemakers, are smaller yet monu- 
mental statues symbolizing Pacific races by 
Jacques Schnier; Brents Carleton’s Polynesian 
Group; Adeline Kent’s South Pacific group; 
Sargent Johnson’s happy Incans; Carl George’s 
American Indian and Modern Woman; Ruth 
Cravath Wakefield’s North American group; 
Graham’s Primitive Woman Making Farina 
and a group of Chinese Musivians by Helen 
Phillips. 

The tallest structure in the fair, the Tower 
to the Sun (a lantern spire that intercepts 
the two main axis of the fair) is capped with 
a 32-foot wrought-iron gilt Phoenix, by O. C. 
Malmquist, symbolizing the rise of San Fran- 
cisco after the fire of 1906. The surrounding 
pavilions in this court are decorated with 
sculptures by Malmquist, Raymond Puccin- 
elli, Ettore Cadorin and Carlo Taliabue and 
Adeline Kent. 

The Court of the Seven Seas (these courts 
and towers have magically romantic names) 
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Court oF Pacirica—Showing the 80-joot theme statue by Ralph Stackpole, backgrounded 
against a huge “prayer-curtain” scintillator that tinkles in the breeze. Other figures are 
by Jacques Sehnier, Brents Carlton, Adeline Kent, Carl George, Ruth Cravath Wakefield. 


contains murals of interest to every mariner, 
paintings from a log-book by John T. Stoll. 
Nearby are six murals by Armin Hansen. 

Through triumphal arches and heroic por- 
tals, one “court” follows another. Headiest 
of all is the Court of Flowers with its feminine, 
curving lines and fragrant atmosphere. Six 
mural panels by Millard Sheets add historical 
interest to this court by showing the turbu- 
lent periods in California’s early history. 

Probably the most gigantic mural in the 
fair is a WPA product from the sketches of 
Herman Volz, a Federal Art Project artist 
of San Francisco. On monumental scale is 
Hugo Ballin’s murals of The Four Winds. 

The Pageant of the Pacific, as far as the 
United States is concerned, would not be com- 
plete without a work devoted to the glittering 
commodity that founded San Francisco, the 
precious substance that has been California’s 
making—gold. 

A vast, comprehensive set of murals by 
Irwin D. Hoffman, one of the few Easterners 
to work at the fair, has been installed in the 
Mining Building which celebrates the entire 


history of mining. From the early, prehistoric 
days of the Cro-Magnon man who discovered 
that the copper around his fireplace melted 
into a malleable material, to the vast super- 
dredging and hydraulic extraction processes 
of today, the murals trace a history of labor 
by mankind. 

The artist has depicted the ancient Egyp- 
tian miners, a veritable chain-gang, laborious- 
ly passing crude ore through narrow passage- 
ways; down through history to the final re- 
lease, with the coming of the machine age, 
of man from the killing manual labor of 
mining. Yet the murals end on a note of ap- 
prehension, for, in the final panel summing 
up the fruits of the extraction industry, is 
an airplane and trained upon it is an anti- 
aircraft gun, placed with the good things of 
life made possible by metals. 

That, too, may be part of the Pageant of 
the Pacific. But the visitor is free to pass 
to more courts of exotic, oriental fragrance, 
and re-capture the thread of poetic romance,— 
the thousand-and-one nights amid melodious 
music, evocative paintings and statues. 


Placer and Open-cut Mining: Irwin D. HorrMan. One of six 
panels in Hall of Mines tracing history of the extraction industry. 
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Sleep: Freperick C. FrieseKke. Awarded Highest Honérs in 1915. 


Frieseke, 24 Years Ago, Took the “Grand Prix” 


On Jury 15, 1915, slugger “Ping” Bodie 
smashed a homer out of the park, with two 
out and the bases loaded in the ninth, to 
bring victory to the San Francisco Seals over 
the Portland Beavers, and on that same after- 
noon the international jury of the Fine Arts 
Department of the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
announced to the public the showering of 
luscious awards upon contemporary artists. It 
was obvious that “Ping” was on his way to 
the Big Leagues, and, according to Edwin 
Clark, director of Vermont’s Wood Art Gal- 
lery and art research excavator, “it was equally 
obvious from the American section that art 
in the United States—considering the then 
recent new influences following the stimulant 
of the Armory Show—had reached a position 
comparable with art in other countries with 
the exception of France.” 

To Frederick C. Frieseke the jury voted the 
“Grand Prize” for his nude Sleep (repro- 
duced above). Medals of Honor went to John 
W. Alexander, Cecilia Beaux, Emil Carlsen, 
Walter Griffin, Willard Metcalf, Richard E. 
Miller, Lawton Parker, W. E. Schofield, Violet 


Oakley. In sculpture medals of honor went to 


How are Californians reacting to exposure 
to the epidemic of artistic riches at the Fine 
Arts Palace of the Golden Gate Exposition? 
And how does native California art measure 
up when ploced in close proximity to the best 
from the East? Searching for answers. the 
editor of THe Art Dicest called on H. L. 
Dungan, alert critic of the Oakland (across 
the Bridge) Tribune. 


By H. L. Dungan 

Our Fair is a good show, but the art gal- 
lery is so big that it has me beaten down. 
The exposition, by the way, is well out in 
San Francisco Bay, on that mysterious Trea- 
sure Island that seems to float, like a new con- 
stellation, some place not quite on earth. 

California artists spent a few days upheav- 
ing their emotions when they discovered that 
Roland McKinney, who hails from the effete 
East and has charge of the contemporary 
American exhibition, had decided to mix the 
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Herbert Adams, Karl Bitter and Daniel Ches- 
ter French, with Cyrus E. Dallin, James E. 
Fraser, Albert Laessle, Paul Manship, Attilio 
Piccirilli, Bela Pratt, A. Phimister Proctor, 
Arthur Putnam and F. G. R. Roth garnering 
gold medals. Honored etchers were: Henry 
Wolf, D. A. Wehrschmidt, C. Harry White, 
Gustav Baumann, Allen Lewis, J. Andre 
Smith, and Cadwallader Washburn. 

These were the “gold medalists” 24 years 
ago: Myron Barlow, Gifford Beal, George Bel- 
lows, Max Bohn, Hugh H. Breckinridge, H. J. 
Breuer, C. C. Cooper, H. G. Cushing, Charles 
H. Davis, Ruger Donoho, Paul Dougherty, J. 
J. Enneking, Daniel Garber, Lillian W. Hale, 
W. H. Hamilton, Harry L. Hoffman, James 
R. Hopkins, John C. Johansen, Sargeant Ken- 
dall, William L. Lathrop, Ernest Lawson, Hay- 
ley Lever, F. L. Mora, Waldo Murray, Eliza- 
beth Nourse, Joseph T. Pearson, Marion Pow- 
ers (Kirkpatrick), Ellen Emmet Rand, Rob- 
ert Reid, William Ritschel, Edward F. Rook, 


‘Robert Spencer, H. O. Tanner, Giovanni Troc- 


coli, Douglas Volk, Robert Vonnoh, Horatio 
Walker. E. K. K. Wetherell, Irving R. Wiles, 
C. H. Woodbury, Charles M. Young. 


Californians with the Woodstockers, the New 
Yorkers and the Missourians. For the moment, 
to Californians, who expected their own gal- 
leries, it seemed a tragedy, but most of them 
have since decided that McKinney was right. 
Personally, I think that McKinney was more 
than right, for his hanging of the show dis- 
closes that California artists can hang with 
the best and equal any. 

The jurors who selected the California show 
(the only section juried for the Fair) decided 
to exhibit examples of all accepted types of 
work that is being done in this State. The 
paintings run from serene academic land- 
scapes to radicalism and all that lies between. 

It’s a long seach through some 30 galleries 
to pick out California art, but it’s worth it, 
particularly for Californians who are not at 
all modest about glowing with pride. 

The California showing is up-to-date but 
fairly conservative when one considers the in- 
fluence of the San Francisco school of art- 
thought, which is more than apt to go hog- 
wild. The examples of radicalism are scarce 
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and I saw but one or tww disjointed wine 
bottles on tables falling over. 

Speaking of the few nudes, one of the best 
pictures in the American show is Figure by 
Otis Oldfield, San Francisco. [Oldfield’s semi- 
nude nearly broke up the Sacramento Art 
Fair in 1933, and was later exhibited at the 
Museum of Modern Art’s “Sixteen Cities Ex- 
hibition.”] In an entirely different spirit and 
with heavy brush strokes is an equally sound 
painting of small boats drawn ashore. The 
artist is Maurice Logan, Oakland. 

Landscapes worthy of special mention, but 
each different in its approach, are by Got- 
tardo Piazzoni, Rinaldo Cuneo, San Francisco; 
William Gaw, Berkeley; William Wendt, Los 
Angeles. Not much typical Americana got in 
the show and only one or two propaganda 
pictures, the latter of no consequence. 

McKinney scattered a few radicals on the 
walls of the many galleries he had to hang, 
then put the rest in one small gallery. Larg- 
est of these is by Margaret Peterson, Berkeley. 
This gallery was empty when I visited it, but 
that doesn’t mean anything for most of the 
visitors to the Fine Arts Palace devote their 
time to the Old Masters when they are not 
searching for the rest rooms, which are diffi- 
cult to discover. 

California architects did especially well, 
for the buildings were designed on such 
heroic lines that even the hot-dog stands fade 
into nothing. 
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Millier’s Opinion 
[Continued from page 32] 

enhance the spots in which they now stand. 
Often they were brought hundreds of miles. 
For most of us concerned with the fine arts, 
however, the big thrills will doubtless come 
from the art exhibitions. Even a cursory 
reading of the exhibit list reveals a feast of 
hitherto unavailable works of art, ancient and 
modern, occidental and oriental. 

The gathering of contemporary decorative 
art is bound to have a powerful influence in a 
region which is forever building and congeni- 
tally eager for new wrinkles in furniture. 

To assemble these exhibits experts were 
sent out with more than the usual time and 
powers allowed for such jobs. Herbert Fleisch- 
hacker, for years considered to be the “boss” 
of San Francisco, headed the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee. Edward Alden Jewell credits him with 
working miracles for the exhibitions. His long 
reign has always been kindly to art in the 
Bay City. 

In their way Californians are at least as 
provincial as New Yorkers are rumored to be. 
We think principally of our State. What will 
the meeting among us of so many art cur- 
rents from many lands and time do to our 
people and artists? 

Our best artists are lively and eager, but 
neither they nor the people who visit art ex- 
hibits have at hand great reference collections 
such as many Eastern cities can boast. The 
real artists, we may be sure, will have their 
conceptions of “quality” refreshed and will 
pick up those hints, aesthetic and technical, 
which come only from actual contact. The 
others will glibly steal tricks and start false 
modes. They will pass. 

The greatest gain may well be in the awak- 
ening of a wider public to the excitement 
and interest art can arouse. Properly capital- 
ized upon, the Fair can stimulate the perma- 
nent work of museums and schools and leave 
a public hungrier for art than it was before. 

And if the Fair does no more than give 
California another such art patron as Albert 
Bender, it will have been 100% worthwhile. 


The Art Digest 
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Living Americans 
Printed herewith is a complete list of all 
the contemporary American paintings now 
on exhibition at the Golden Gate Expo- 
sition (Palace of Fine Arts). With the excep- 
tion of paintings from the Pacific Coast and 
Hawaii, they were selected by Roland J. Mc- 
Kinney, the “one-man jury.” In order are 
listed name of artist, year of birth, resident- 
state, title of exhibit, name of lender if any: 


Myer Abel (1904-Ohio). The Children; Ger- 
trude Abercrombie (1909-Ill.), The Hill; Wayman 
Adams (1883-N. Y.), Portrait of Bedrich Vaska; 
Percy Albee (1883-N. Y.), Neighbors; Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright (1897-Ill.). Into the World 
There Came a Soul Called Ida; Conrad Albrizio 
(1894-La.), Jordan; Margo Alexander (Cal.), Park 
Refreshments; Mabel Alvarez (Cal.), Still Life; 
Boris Anisfeld (1879-Ill.), Studio; Edmund Archer 
(1904-N. Y.), Colored Clairvoyant; Victor Arnau- 
toff (1896-Cal.). Grass Fire 

Elise W. Bacharach (N. Y.), Southern Scene 
(Milch Gal.); Josef G. Bakos (1891-N. M.), 
Santa Fe Landscape; John Barber (1898-N. Y.), 
Sardine Workers; Matthew Barnes (1886-Cal.). 
Night Scene; Herbert Barnett (1910-N. Y.). Sea- 
Wall, Pigeon Cove (Contemporary Arts); Lester 
W. Bentley (1908-Wisc.), Georgia Cracker; Thomas 


Benton (1889-Mo.), Romance (Ferargil Gal.): 
Franz Bergmann (1898-Cal.), Still Life; Jane 
Berlandina (1898-Cal.), Side Show (Courvoisier 


Gal.); Saul Berman (1899-N. Y.), On the Har- 
lem; Oscar E. Berninghaus (1874-N. M.), Hay 
Time, Taos; Theresa F. Bernstein (1896-N. Y.), 
The White Sail (Grand Central Gal.): George 
Biddle (1885-N. Y.), Winter (Rehn Gal.); Julien 
Binford (1909-Va.), Po’ Julie; Isabel Bishop 
(1902-N. Y.), Waiting (Midtown Gal.); Emil 
Bisttram (1895-N. M.), Pulsation; Harold Black 
(1913-N. Y.), Stand-Up; Lee Blair (1911-Cal.), 
Mary by the Sea; Sarah Blakeslee (1911-Pa.), 
Portrait; Arnold Blanch (1896-N. Y.), Flower 
Makers (Rehn Gal.); Lucile Blanch (1895-N. Y.), 
August Afternoon (Milch Gal.); Julius Bloch 
(1888-Pa.), Hitch-Hiker; Richard Blow (N. Y.), 
Mid-Summer Noon (Walker Gal.); Ernest L. Blu- 
menschein (1874-N. M.), The Plasterer (Rupert 
Hughes); Aaron Bohrod (1907-Ill.), Chicago 
River; Jessie A. Botke (1883-Cal.), White Pea- 
cock and Copa de Oro; Henry A. Botkin (1896- 
N. Y.), The Three Montanellis (Harriman Gal.): 
Erna Bottigheimer (1907-Ohio), Betty Jane Smith; 


Louis Bouche (1896-N. Y.), Mural Assistant 
(Kraushaar Gal.); Charles T. Bowling (1891- 
Tex.), Mason County Landscape; Fiske Boyd 


(1895-N. J.), The Garden in March; Ray Boyn- 
ton (1883-Cal.). Miners; Louis Boza (N. Y.). 
Skating in Maine (Contemporary Arts); Robert 
Brackman (1898-N. Y.), Market Woman (Mac- 
beth Gal.); Rex Brandt (Cal.), My Mule Moe; 
Samuel Brecher (1897-N. Y.), Jason; Raymond 
Breinin (1909-Ill.), The Preacher (Downtown 
Gal.); Edgar Britton (1901-Ill.), Black Barn; 
Ann Brockman (1898-N. Y.), Pigeon Hill Picnic 
(Kleemann Gal.); Alexander Brook (1898-N. Y.), 
La Touche; Edward Bruce (1879-D. C.), Klamath 
River (Milch Gal.); Conrad Buff (1886-Cal.), 
Zion; Louis Bunce (1907-Ore.), Mountain Land- 
scape; Charles Burchfield (1893-N. Y.), Under the 
Viaduct (Rehn Gal.); Copeland C. Burg (1895- 
Ill.), Along Eugenie Street; David Burliuk (1882- 
N. Y.), Gloucester Waterfront (Boyer Gal.); Lu- 
ella Buros (1905-N. J.), Street Musicians; Leonard 
C. Butler (1898-N. Y.), Sic Transit Gloria Mundi; 
Jerry Bywaters (1906-Tex.), David Williams 
Paul Cadmus (1905-N. Y.), Gilding the Acro- 
bats (Midtown Gal.) ; James Calder (1907-Mich.), 
Girl Brushing Hair; Kenneth Callahan (1906- 
Wash.), March of the Blind; Peter Camfferman 
(1890-Wash.), Granite Falls (Seattle Art Mu- 
seum); Arthur Carles (Pa.), Red Haired Girl 
(Earl Horter); Harry Carnohan (1904-Tex.), 
West Texas Landscape (Dallas Museum of Fine 
Arts); John Carroll (1892-N. Y.). Awakening 
(Rehn Gal.); Clarence H. Carter (1904-Ohio). 
Outside the Limits (Ferargil Gal.): Daniel Cel- 
entano (N. Y.). Convalescence (Walker Gal.); 
Penny Cent (1905-Ill.), Composition (Guggen- 
heim Foundation); Dorothea Chace (1894-N. Y.), 
Young Harder; Francis Chapin (1899-Ill.), Blue 
River; James Chapin (1887-N. Y.), Boy Practising 
(Rehn Gal.); Jean Charlot (1898-N. Y.), Tiger 
Lilies (Morgan Gal.); C. K. Chatterton (1880- 
N. Y.), Fish Houses, Day's End (Macbeth Gal.) ; 
Nicolai Cikoysky (1894-D. C.), Still Life Near 
the Window (Downtown Gal.); Alson Skinner 
Clark (1876-Cal.), Waterfront, Charleston; Paul 
Lewis Clemens (1911-Wisc.), South Wind (Walker 
Gal.); Richard B. Coe (1904-Ala.), Boy Reading 
(Martin Green); Harold Cohn (1909-Mich.), Cir- 
cus Tent; Alida Conover (1904-N. Y.), Sand- 
Locked Lighthouse; George Constant (N. Y.). 
Night Wonder (Boyer Gal.); Lila Copeland (1912- 
N. Y.), Railroad Bridge; Jon Corbino (1905- 
N. Y.), Flood Refugees (Macbeth Gal.); Allea 
Cornell (1914-N. Y.), Ruth; John E. Costigan 
(1888-N. Y.), Noon-day Rest (Babcock Gal.) : Rus- 
sell Cowles (1887-N. Y.), Nova Scotia Morning 
(Hatfield Gal.); Joe E. Cox (1915-Ind.), Winter 
Landscape; John Cox (Paris), Wood Nymph; Lee 
Brown Coye (1907-N. Y.), Just Across the Street 
(Syracuse Museum); Tom Craig (1908-Cal.), Ra- 
ven Country; Ralston Crawford (1906-Pa.), Over- 
seas Highway (Boyer Gal.); Rinaldo Cuneo (1877- 
Cal.). Landscape; John Steuart Curry (1897- 
Conn.), Hogs Killing Rattlesnake (Walker Gal.) ; 
Marian Curtis (1912-Cal.), Wits’ End; Virginia I. 
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J Triumph of Death: Frevertco Cantu. Lent by Galeria de Arte Mexicano. 


The Art of Mexico—Land of Social Protest 


Mexico, currently our unfriendly neighbor 
on the South, now in the process of a social 
revolution more virulent than that in the 
United States, is given excellent representa- 
tion at the Golden Gate exhibition. The col- 
lection of 24 canvases by 20 artists was as- 
sembled by Ines Amor, director of the Galeria 
de Arte Mexicano, Mexico City, and shows 
graphically a nation struggling within herself 
to find security, peace and happiness. 

Social protest is one thing that American 
artists did not “crib” from the French (to a 
Frenchman art is an escape not a reminder 
of the defects in his national life). It came 
up from the south below the Rio Grande via 
such Mexican artists as Rivera and Orozco. 
And while social protest is merely a minor 
segment of contemporary art in the United 
States, it provides the underlying theme of 
most of Mexico’s art production. 


Cuthbert (1908-Pa.). Schellhammer Family Re 
union 

Andrew Michel Dasburg (1887-N. M.). New 
Merico Village; Randall Davey (1887-N. M.). 


Cocktails at the Races (Kraushaar Gal.): Fay 
Davis (1916-Ind.), Jacob Wrestling; Gladys Rock- 
more Davis (1901-N. Y.), The Pink Skirt; Harry 
A. Davis, Jr. (1914-Ind.), Harvest Dinner; Stuart 
Davis (1894-N. Y.), Landscape with Garage Lights 
(Downtown Gal.); Julio De Diego (1900-Tll.), 
Souvenir of Spain; Eleanor De Laittre (1911-I11.). 
Storm Flight; John De Martelly (1903-Mo.), Low 
Bird (Associated American Artists); Helen Dick- 
son (1905-Mass.), River, Cherryfield (Horne Gal.) ; 
Phil Dike (1906-Cal.), Copper (Ferargil Gal.); 
Maynard Dixon (1875-Cal.), Destination Unknown; 
Lamar Dodd (1909-Ga.). Still Life (Ferargil Gal.) ; 
Isami Doi (1903-Hawaii), Koloa Mountains; C. V. 
Donovan (1896-Ill.), Mid-West Spring; Olin Dows 
(1904-N. Y.), Tossing Grain (Walker Gal.): Otis 
Dozier (1904-Tex.), The Annual Move (Dallas 
Museum); Aileen King Dresser (1890-N. Y.). The 
Porch; Guy Pene Du Bois (1884-N. Y.). Beach 
Scene (Kraushaar Gal.); Yvonne Pene Du Bois 
(1913-N. Y.), Wanamaker House (Kraushaar Gal.) ; 
Charles Stafford Duncan (1892-Cal.). Girl with 
Tulip (Milch Gal.); Dorothy Dunean (Cal.), Com- 
position 

Ronnie Elliott (1910-N. Y.), Washington Square, 
South; Irma Engel-Leisinger (1906-Cal.), Flowers 
and Books; Stephen Etnier (1903-N. Y.), Adoles- 
cence (Milch Gal.); Emlen Etting (1905-Pa.). 
Gloria; Philip Evergood (1902-N. Y.). The Letter 
Midtown Gal.); Donald Millard Everingham (1912- 
N. Y.), Seated Merican Girl 

Jan Fabion (1905-Ill.), Carpathian Farmer; Jer- 
ry Farnsworth (1895-Mass.), Enrica (Grand Cen- 
tral Gal.); William Dean Fausett (1913-N. Y.). 
Flora (Kraushaar Gal.); Lyonel Feininger (1871- 
N. Y.), Mill in Spring (Mrs. C. J. Sullivan Gal.): 
John Ferren (1905-N. Y.). Composition No. 34 
(plaster) (Guggenheim Foundation); Ernest Fiene 
(1894-N. Y.), Cattle and Crows; Vaughn Flannery 
(Md.), The Maryland Hunt; Joseph Fleck (1892- 
N. M.), Autumn Mood, Taos; John Folinsbee 
(1892-Pa.), Burnt Coat Harbor; Helen Forbes 
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Best known is Rivera who until his attempt 
to insert a portrait of Lenin in a mural at 
Rockefeller Center in New York, had Ameri- 
can industrialists beating a path to his door. 
Since then, except for sheltering Trotsky and 
carrying two guns on his plump hips, Rivera 
has been working quietly at home. Golden 
Gate visitors will judge him by his The Tree, 
lent by the discriminating collector, Edward 
G. Robinson. 


Orozco, best known in the States for his 
Dartmouth College panels, is ably represented, 
as are such other popular artists as Roberto 
Montenegro, with Forbidding Books; Carlos 
Merida, with Paradise Bird; David Siqueiros, 
with Proletarian Mother; Rufino Tamayo, with 
Pretty Girl; and Frederico Cantu, with his 
weird, symbolical Triumph of Death, which 
may be said to reflect the confused national 
mind of today’s Mexico. 


(1891-Cal.), Storm, Death Valley; Lauren Ford 
(1891-N. Y.). Vision of the Innocents (Ferargil 
Gal.); Karl E. Fortess (1908-N. Y.). Old Court- 
house (Associated American Artists); Josef Fosh- 
ko (1894-N. Y.), Grief (Boyer Gal.) ;. David Fre- 
denthal (1914-Mich.), Community Spirit (Down- 
town Gal.); Frederick Carl Frieseke (1874-N. Y.), 
Rose Gown (Macbeth Gal.): Edwin L. Fulwider 
(1913-Ind.), Dead Head 

Carl Gaertner (1898-Ohio), Night in Pittsburgh; 
Esther Galley (1896-Pa.), Humphrey's Coke Ovens; 
Emil Ganso (1895-N. Y.), Bearsville Meadow 
(Weyhe Gal.): Leon Gaspard (1882-N. M.), Sow- 
venir of Manchuria; Lee Gatch (1902-N. Y.), 
Pennsylvania Farm iNew Art Circle): Robert 
Franklin Gates (1906-D. C.). The Arroyo; William 
A. Gaw (1895-Cal.). Road to Mt. Diablo; William 
Gebhardt (1907-Ohio), Still Life: E. Bart Gerald 
(1906-N. Y.), Canadian Still Life: John Emmett 
Gerrity (Cal.), Still Life; Anne Goldthwaite 
(N. Y.), Waterhole (Downtown Gal.); Boyer Gon- 
zales, Jr.. (1909-Tex.), Elizabeth; William N. 
Goodell (1908-Pa.), Impromptu Costume; Jean 
Goodwin (1905-Cal.), Summer on the Shore; John 
D. Graham (1890-N. Y.), Blue Still Life (Boyer 
Gal.); Gordon Kenneth Grant (1908-Cal.), Santa 
Clara Eagle Dance; Nils Gren (1893-Cal.), Village 
Street; Robert Gribboek (1906-N. M.). Composi- 
tion No. 56; William A. Griffith (1866-Cal.), A 
Field Road; Reginald L. Grooms (1900-Ohio). 


After Amish Meeting; William Gropper (1897- 
N. Y.), Dust Storm (A. C. A. Gal.): George 


Grosz (1893-N. Y.), The Muck Raker (Walker 
Gal.): Ruth Grotenrath (Wisc.). The White 
Pitcher; Louis O. Guglielmi (1906-N. Y.), El Sta- 
tion, 1938 ‘(Downtown Gal.): John Gutmann 
(1905-Cal.), Voyage 

James Murray Haddow (1910-Ill.), Summer in 
Pilsen; Johanna K. W. Hailman (1871-Pa.), Du- 
quesne; Ejnar Hansen (1884-Cal.). Sadakichi Hart- 
mann; Lawren Harris (1885-N. M.), Composition 
Robert Harshe (1879-1938-Il1.), Girl at Cafe Table; 
Zoltan Hecht (1890-N. Y.), Winter in the Park, 
William Hesthal (1908-Cal.), Strange Day, No. 2; 
Eugene Higgins (1874-N. Y.), The Conscript (Klee- 
mann Gal.): Hilaire Hiler (1898-Cal.), Comme 
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jai vu Elvar; Clarence K. Hinkle (1880-Cal.), 
Coast Line, Laguna (Los Angeles Museum); D. 
Howard Hitchcock (1861-Hawaii), Hillside; Alex- 
andre Hogue (1898-Tex.), Road to Rhome (Boyer 
Gal.); Gerrit Hondius (N. Y.), In the Ring 
(Boyer Gal.); Edward Hopper (1882-N. Y.), Ma- 
combs Dam Bridge (Rehn Gal.): Jo N. Hopper 
(N. Y.), Chez Hopper; Earl Horter (1883-Pa.), 
Wissahickon Creek; Nora Houston (1883-Va.), 
Jubilate Deo Omnis Terra; John L. Howard (1902- 
Cal.), On the Wharf; Marie Atkinson Hull (1890- 
Miss.), Share Croppers; John Huntington (1909- 
Me.), Stone Booms in Storm; Peter Hurd (1904- 
N. M.), Jose Herrera (Mrs. C. J. Sullivan Gal.) 


Walter Isaacs (1886-Wash.), Jockeys; Eugene 
S. Ivanoff (1897-Cal.), Old Woman; Neil McD. 
Ives (1890-N. Y.), Mountain 


Everett Gee Jackson (1900-Cal.), Embarkation; 
Lee Jackson (1909-N. Y.), Park at Night; Ru- 
dolf Louis Jacobi (1889-N. Y.). Spring in West- 
chester; Alexander James (1890-N. H.), Portrait 
of Tony Betz; Avery Johnson (1906-N. J.), Wash- 
day—Charlotte Amalie; J. Theodore Johnson (1902- 
Minn.), Girl with Dominoes; Wendell Jones (N. Y.), 
Road to Guaymas (Walker Gal.); Raymond Jon- 
son (1891-N. M.), Suspension 


Gerome Kamrowski (1914-N. Y.), Gray Circle 
(Guggenheim Foundation); Morris Kantor (1896- 
N. Y.), Still Life—Dogwood (Rehn Gal.): Ber- 
nard Karfiol (1886-N. Y.), Summer (Downtown 
Gal.); Leon Karp (1903-Pa.), Bouquet; A. Ray- 
mond Katz (1895-Ill.), Argument; Henry G. Kel- 
ler (1869-Ohio), Circus Day; Grace Veronica Kelly 
(1884-Ohio), Meson San Calletano, San Salvador; 
William Kennedy (1903-Il1.), Evening Rain, Brook- 
lyn; R. H. Kennicott (1892-Cal.), Dahlias; Rock- 
well Kent (1882-N. Y.), To The Stars; Georgina 
Klitgaard (1893-N. Y.), January; Frederic Knight 
(1898-N. Y.), Sand and Gravel; Emil J. Kosa, Jr. 
(1903-Cal.), Self-Portrait; Alexander J. Kostellow 
(1897-Pa.), Figure Arrangement; Sigmund Koz- 
low (1913-N. Y.), Connecticut River (Contempo- 
rary Arts); Leon Kroll (1884-N. Y.), Marie- 
Claude's Birthday; Louis Kronberg (1871-N. Y.), 
Preparing for the Dance; Yasuo Kuniyoshi (1893- 
N. Y.), Weather Vane and Other Objects on Sofa 
(Downtown Gal.) 


Lucien Labaudt (1880-Cal.), W2 (San Fran- 
cisco Art Commission); Richard Lahey (1893- 
Va.), My Wife (Kraushaar Gal.): Paul Lantz 
(1918-N. M.), New Mexican Landscape; Sidney 
Laufman (1891-N. Y.), Morning in the Pasture 
(Milch Gal.); Kathleen Lawrence (1907-Tex.). 
Wet Street; Ernest Lawson (1873-N. Y.), Little 
Church Around the Corner (Ferargil Gal.): Doris 
Lee (1905-N. Y.), Noon (Walker Gal.): William 
Lester (1910-Tex.), Empty Silo; Tom E. Lewis 
(1909-Cal.), Sun Flowers; Jonas Lie (1880-N. Y.), 
The Curtain Rises; Robert Lifvendah] (1912-Ill.), 
Margaret; Ward Lockwood (1894-N. M.), Corner 
Grocery, Taos (Heptagon Gal.): Maurice Logan 
(1886-Cal.), Off Season; Carlos Lopez (1908- 
Mich.), Country Church; Erle Loran (1905-Cal.), 
Snow, Soot, R. R. Crossing; Molly Luce (1896- 


Mass.). Southeast Storm (Walker Gal.): Luigi 
Lucioni (1900-N. Y.), Contemporary Conversa- 


tion; Dan Lutz (1906-Cal.), Beach Escape 


Norman Macleish (1890-Ill.). Late Winter; 
Virginia Armitage McCall (1906-Pa.), The Picnic; 
Henry McCarter (1866-Pa.), Evening; David Me- 
Cosh (1903-Ore.), Rainy Seasen; John McCrady 
(1911-La.), The Storm (Boyer Gal.): Hugh Me- 
Dougall (1910-Ill.), Justice of the Peace at the 
Parting of the Way; Henry Lee McFee (1886- 
Ga.), Japanese Wrestier (Rehn Gal.); Peppino 
Mangravite (1896-Colo.), Dancing in the Moon- 
light (Rehn Gal.); Herman Maril (1908-Md.), In 
the Kitchen (Boyer Gal.); Reginald Marsh (1898- 
N. Y.), Coney Island Beach (Rehn Gal.): Fletcher 
Martin (1904-Cal.), The Embrace; Gail Martin 
(Ind.), Woman Dressing; Antonio P. Martino 
(1902-Pa.), The Lane; Giovanni Martino (1908- 
Pa.), Flat Rock Road; Mike Mason (1895-Ill.), 
Douglas Harber; Tony Mattei (1900-N.Y.), Alaska; 
Donald M. Mattison (1905-Ind.), The Island of 
Hatteras; Henry Mattson (1887-N. Y.), Mountain 
Splendor (Rehn Gal.); Henrik Mayer (1908-Ind.), 
Carnival; Frank Mechau (1904-Colo.), Indian 
Fight, No. 1 (Walker Gal.): Paul Meltsner (1905- 
N. Y.), Martha Graham (Midtown Gal.); Herbert 
Meyer (1882-Vt.), The Younger Generation (Mac- 
beth Gal.); William Meyerowitz (1896-N. Y.), 
Promise; Jerome Meyers (1867-N. Y.), East Side 
Market (Kleemann Gal.); Barse Miller (1904- 
Cal.), If I Had the Wings of an Angel; Florence 
M. Miller (1918-N. M.), Centrific; Kenneth Hayes 
Miller (1876-N. Y.), Seated Nude (Rehn Gal.); 
Edward Millman (1907-Ill.), Weary; Ross Moffett 
(1888-Mass.), Truro Cliff Top; Frank Mollen- 
hauer (1907-Conn.), Mount Zion; Paul Mommer 
(1899-N. Y.), Country Road; Hermon More (1887- 
N. Y.), Landscape (Whitney Museum); Patrick 
Morgan (N. Y.), Roland (Rehn Gal.); Dudley 
Morris (1912-N. J.), Battery Park (Walker Gal.); 
Liselotte Moser (1906-Mich.), Lights and Reflec- 
tions (Detroit Institute); Jose Moya Del Pino 
(1891-Cal.), Self-Portrait; Leo Murphy (1905- 
Ohio), Landscape (Cincinnati Art Museum) 


Fred Nagler (1891-N. Y.), The Last Supper 
(Midtown Gal.) ; Jackson Lee Nesbitt (1913-Mo.), 
Circus Clown (Midwestern Artists Gal.); Kenneth 
Ness (1903-Ill.), Thke Park; Eugen Neuhaus (1879- 
Cal.), In Sonoma County; Dale Nichols (1904-Il1.), 
John Comes Home for Christmas (Herbert Brun- 
ing); Kenjiro Nomura (1896-Wash.), Street Cor- 
ner; B. J. O. Nordfeldt (1878-N. Y.), Spring, 
New Jersey (Lilienfeld Gal.); S. Walter Norris 
(1868-Pa.), Hillside at Rond 


Otis Oldfield (1890-Cal.), Figure; Moses Oley 
(1898-N. Y.), Quarry on the Hudson; Elliot Orr 
(1904-Mass.), The Outcasts; Cathal B. O'Toole 
(1904-N. Y.), Cold Spring Harbor 





My Wife: Ricuarp Laney. Lent by the 
Kraushaar Galleries to Golden Gate. 





William Palmer (1906-N. Y.), Indian Summer 
(Midtown Gal.); John L. Pappas (1899-Mich.), 
Sun Flowers; Douglass Parshall (1899-Cal.), Three 
Horses; James Patrick (Cal.), Flight; Gordon F. 
Peers (1909-R. I.), Great Dune, Provincetown; 
Waldo Peirce (1884-N. Y.), Jane (Midtown Gal.): 
Agnes Pelton (1881-Cal.}, Orbits; Louise Persh- 
ing (1905-Pa.), Smoke Fury; Margaret Peterson 
(1902-Cal.), Two Women; Milan Petrovits (1892- 
Pa.), On the Green; Robert Philipp (1895-N. Y.), 
Aphrodite (Milch Gal.); Marjorie Phillips (1895- 
D. C.), Locust Trees in Spring (Phillips Memorial 
Gal.); Gottardo Piazzoni (1872-Cal.), Marin Hillis; 
George Picken (1898-N. Y.), The Inlet (Harriman 
Gal.); Hobson Pittman (1899-Pa.), Southern 
Spring (Walker Gal.); Ogden Pleissner (1905- 
N. Y.), Erosion (Macbeth Gal.); Elmer Plummer 
(1910-Cal.), Summer; Theodore C. Polos (1903- 
Cal.), 1936-37; Henry Varnum Poor (1888-N. Y.), 
The Golden Tree (Rehn Gal.); Stan Pociecha 
Poray (1888-Cal.), Reflexion; Constantine Pougi- 
alis (1894-Ill.), The Red Tam (Rehn Gal.): 
Charles Prendergast (1868-N. Y.), Race Track 
(Kraushaar Gal.); Morton Prout (1913-Ind.), 
Family Reunion 


Lee F. Randolph (1880-Cal.), Maria; Hilla Re- 
bay (1805-N. Y.), Erect (Guggenheim Founda- 
tion); Charles Reiffel (1862-Cal.), Banner Gorge; 
Daniel Rhodes (1911-Ia.), Hod Carrier; John Hub- 
bard Rich (1876-Cal.), We Do Our Part, N. R. A. 
Barber Shop; Constance C. Richardson (1905- 
Mich.), Shower Beyond Manchester; H. O. Robert- 
son (1887-Tex.), Winter Afternoon (Dallas Mu- 
seum); Louisa H. Robins (1898-N. Y.), Tropical 
Night, Acapuico; Margot King Rocle (1897-Cal.). 
Marius and Anthony; Marius Rocle (1897-Cal.), 
Portrait of a Lady; Umberto Romano (1905- 
Mass.), Susanna and the Elders (Horne Gal.); 
T. Herz] Rome (1914-Mass.), Dictator’s Progress; 
Hubert Ropp (1894-Ill.). Margo and the Right 
Angle; Charles Rosen (1878-N. Y.), Sully’s Mili 
(Rehn Gal.); Samuel Rosenberg (1896-Pa.), Man- 
Made Desert (Mrs. Samuel Rosenberg); Edward 
Rosenfeld (1906-Md.), Sewing Machine (Boyer 
Gal.) ; Doris Rosenthal (N. Y.), At the Blackboard 
(Midtown Gal.); William Bentley Rowe (1910- 
N. Y.), Hitch-Hiker; Andrée Ruellan (1905-N. Y.), 
Spring in Bleecker Street (Walker Gal.); Arthur 
Runquist (1891-Ore.). Scrapped; Worth Ryder 
(1884-Cal.), Nevada Mining Camp (tempera) 


Paul Sample (1896-N. H.), Going to Town 
(Ferargil Gal.); Sarkis Sarkisian (1909-Mich.), 
Melancholy; Helen Sawyer, Village Square; Rolph 
Scarlett (1890-N. Y.), Andante in Blue (Guggen- 
heim Foundation); Katherine Schmidt (1898- 
N. Y.), Tiger, Tiger!; Henry E. Schnakenberg 
(1892-N. Y.), Cat and Kittens (Kraushaar Gal.) ; 
Zoltan Sepeshy (1898-Mich.), Portraits with Sand 
Dunes (Midtown Gal.); Albert B. Serwazi (1905- 
Pa.), Boy with Sail Bag; Leopold Seyffert (1887- 
N. Y.), Green Pyjamas; Charles E. Shannon (1914- 
Ala.), The Lover; Honore Desmond Sharrer (1920- 
Cal.), Planning; Charles Sheeler (1883-Conn.), 
Cactus (Mr. and Mrs. Walter C. Arensberg); Mil- 
lard Sheets (1907-Cal.), Alcatraz (Hatfield Gal.) ; 
Anatol Shulkin (1899-N. Y.), Marigolds; Simka 
Simkhovitch (1893-Conn.), Colored Church Sup- 
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per (Milch Gal.); Martha Simpson (Cal.), Giladi- 
olas; Maxwell Simpson (1896-N. J.), Homage to 
Isadora Duncan; Clyde Singer (1908-Ohio), Char- 
lie’s Place; Anna Katherine Skeele (1896-Cal.), 
Cello Player; John Sloan (1871-N. Y.), Three 
A. M. (Kraushaar Gal.); Charles Smith (1893- 
Vt.), Black Square (Guggenheim Foundation): 
Jacob Getlar Smith (1898-N. Y.), The Messianic 
Age (Midtown Gal.); Judson Smith (1880-N. Y.), 
Winter in the Catskills; Wallace Hernon Smith 
(1901-N. Y.), Connecticut (Reinhardt Gal.); J. J. 
Soble (1893-N. Y.), Child Reading; Isaac Soyer 
(1907-Mass.), What Next? (Midtown Gal.); Moses 
Soyer (1899-N. Y.), Mother and Children (Boyer 
Gal.): Raphael Soyer (1899-N. Y.), Dancers; 
Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones (Pa.), Unearthed (Rehn 
Gal.); Eugene Speicher (1883-N. Y.), Jean in 
Costume (Rebn Gal.); Francis Speight (1896- 
Pa.), Autumn (Milch Gal.); Niles Spencer (1893- 
N. Y.), Across the Tracks (Downtown Gal.); 
Everett Franklin Spruce (1908-Tex.), Arkansas 
Landscape, Afternoon; Willson Y. Stamper (1910- 
Ohio), Marine; Thomas Stell, Jr. (1898-Tex.), 
Winter Self-Portrait; Maurice Sterne (1877-Cal.), 
After Lunch (Corcoran Gal.); Rolf Stoll (1892- 
Ohio), Eledryth; Peggy Strong (1912-Wash.), Lady 
in Green; Walter Stuempfig, Jr. (1914-Pa.), Feast 
Day; Henry Sugimoto (1904-Cal.), Still Life; Fior- 
ence Alston Swift (Cal.), Still Life; Jean Swig- 
gett (Cal.). Jvan in Armor 


Chuzo Tamotzu (1891-N. Y.), Summer Relief; 
Frederic Taubes (1900-N. Y.), Setting the Table 
(Midtown Gal.); William L. Taylor (1907-N. J.), 
Whipple Valley; Madge Tennent (1899-Hawaii), 
Local Color; Manuel J. Tolegian (1911-N. Y.), 
Canal in Derby; Lee Townsend (1895-N. Y.), 
Jockey’s Bath (Walker Gal.); Elizabeth Tracy 
(1911-Mass.), The Time Between Sleep and Wak- 
ing; Olin Herman Travis (1888-Tex.), Country 
Schoolhouse, Arkansas; Paul B. Travis (1891- 
Ohio), Circus Detour; Eugene Trentham (1912- 
Colo.), September Landscape; Ernest Trubach 
(N. Y.), Communications at Evening; Allen Tucker 
(1866-N. Y.), Funeral of Amos Judd (Rehn Gal.); 
James B. Turnbull (Mo.), Refugees (Walker Gal.) ; 
Carroll Sargent Tyson (1877-Pa.), Bangor, Maine 

Theodore Van Soelen (1890-Conn.), Beneath the 
Crosses; Oscar Van Young (1906-Ill.), The White 
Shoe (Federal Art Project, Ill.); Margit Varga 
(1910-N. Y.), Road to Danbury (Midtown Gal.); 
Dorothy Varian (1895-N. Y.), Pink Daisies (Down- 
town Gal.); Joseph Vavak (1899-Ill.), Galena; 
Andrew Vincent (Ore.), Veteran’s Homestead; 
Robert Von Neumann (1888-Wisc.), Great Lakes 
Fishermen; John Von Wicht (1888-N. Y.), Blue 
Square (Guggenheim Foundation) ; Joseph P. Vorst 
(1897-Mo.), Fear 


Stuart Walker (1904-N.M.), Ascending Rhythms; 
Everett Warner (1877-Pa.), Steel, Steam and 
Smoke; Ferdinand E. Warren (1899-N. Y.), Wash- 
ington Mews; Franklin C. Watkins (1894-Pa.), 
Negro Spiritual (Rehn Gal.); Jean Watson (Pa.), 
Cape Anne Quarry; Nan Watson (Pa.), The Fam- 
ily Compote (Kraushaar Gal.); Robert Weaver 
(1890-Ind.), Those Riding Hannefords (John Her- 
ron Art School); Elof Wedin (Minn.), Self-Por- 
trait; John E. Weis (1892-Ohio), The Evening 
Packet; William Wendt (1865-Cal.), Where Na- 
ture’s God Hath Wrought (Los Angeles Museum) ; 
Roland Werheim (N. Y.), The Sculptor; Harold 
Weston (1894-N. Y.), Green Hat; Harriet Whedon 
(Cal.), Bay Street Eating House (William A. 
Gaw); Clifton Wheeler (1883-Ind.), In the Hills; 
Florence Standish Whiting (Pa.), The Haunted 
House; Loren F. Wilford (1892-Fla.), Frightened 
Horses; Esther Williams (1907-N. Y.), Picnic by 
the Pond; Andrew Winter (1893-N. Y.), Lobster- 
ing, Monhegan; Hamilton Wolf (1883-Cal.), Mod- 
ern Classic; Beatrice Ely Wose (1908-N. Y.), Roof 
Tops (Syracuse Museum); Henriette Wyeth (1907- 
Pa.), The Rocking Horse; John Wyeth (1894- 
N. Y.), Snowstorm, Konigssea Highway, Berchtes- 
gaden (Rehn Gal.) 

Jean Xceron (1890-N. Y.), Painting 242 (Gug- 
genheim Foundation) 

Edmund K. Yaghjian (1904-N. Y.), 59th Street 
Skyline (Kraushaar Gal.); John Young (1909- 
Hawaii), Market Day in China 

Karl Zerbe (1903-Mass.), Terrasse in Taxco 
(Horne Gal.); Nicola Ziroli (1908-Ill.), Black 
Sentinels; Milford Zornes (1908-Cal.), El Tran- 
guillon; Zsissly (1897-Ill.), Wall Deer 


The Old Masters 


Printed below is a complete listing of the 
old masters which Dr. Walter Heil obtained 
as loans in Europe and America for the Gold- 
en Gate Art Exhibition. The 173 exhibits con- 
stitute high lights in the artistic flowering of 
Europe’s great schools. In order appear the 
name of artist, title of picture, name of lender: 


ITALIAN PAINTING 


Andrea Del Sarto, The Holy Family (William 
Randolph Hearst Collection, through Parish-Wat- 
son): Fra Angelico, Christening of St. John (San 
Marco Royal Museum); Antonello Da Messina. 
Portrait of a Young Man (John G. Johnson Col- 
lection) ; Bartolommeo Veneto, Portrait of a Young 
Man (Mrs. James E. Parmelee); Giovanni Bellini, 
Madonna and Child With St. John and St. Cather- 
ine (Venice Royal Gallery); Sandro Botticelli. 
The Birth of Venus (Uffizi Gallery, Florence); 
Agnolo Bronzino, Portrait of a Lady (Turin Royal 
Gallery): Caravaggio, Boy Bitten by a Lizzard 
(Roberto Longhi); Bernardo Cavallino, St. Cecilia 
(Naples National Museum); Cima Da Conegliano, 
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Madonna and Child (Detroit Institute); Correg- 
gio, Madonna and Child (Modena Royal Estense 
Gallery); Giuseppe Maria Crespi, Nymphs of Diana 
and Cupids Sleeping (Samuel H. Kress); Carlo 
Crivelli, Pieta (Johnson Collection); Orazio Gen- 
tileschi, Madonna and Child (Count Alessandro 
Contini Bonacossi); Giovanni Di Paolo, The 
Madonna of Humility (Boston Museum), Way 
to Golgotha (Johnson Collection); Guercino, The 
Bath of Diana (Bergamo Gallery), Christ and 
the Woman of Samaria (Detroit Institute of 
Arts); Allessandro Longhi, Portrait of Giulio Con- 
tarini (Rovigo Gallery); Pietro Lorenzetti, Ma- 
donna Enthroned (Johnson Collection); Lorenzo 
Lotto, Portrait of a Young Man (Milan Museum) ; 
Bernardo Luini, Body of St. Catherine Borne by 
Angeles to Sinai (Milan Royal Brera Gallery) ; 
Andrea Mantegna, St. George (Venice Royal Gal- 
lery); Masaccio, The Crucifixion (Naples Royal 
Gallery); Giovanni Battista Moroni, Portrait of 
Gian Federico Madruzzo (Mr. and Mrs. William R. 
Timken); Palma Vecchio, Virgin and Child With 
Three Saints (Venice Royal Gallery); Francesco 
Mazzola Parmigianino, Portrait of a Lady (Naples 
Royal Gallery); Francesco Pesellino, Madonna and 
Child with the Baptist and St. Jerome (Johnson 
Collection); Giovanni Battista Pizzetta, The 
Beggar Boy (Chicago Art Institute); Piero Di Co- 
simo, The Discovery of Honey (Worcester Art 
Museum); Jacopo Carucci da Pontorno, Holy 
Family (Samuel H. Kress Foundation); Raphael, 
Madonna delia Sedia (Pitti Gallery, Florence) ; 
Stefano di Giovanni Sassetta, Way to Calvery 
(Johnson Collection); Sebastiano Del Piombo, 
Portrait of a Lady (Uffizi Gallery, Florence); 
Luca Signorelli, Head of a@ Youth (Johnson Col- 
lection); Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, A Council of 
the Knights of Malta (Udine Museum), Timo- 
cleia and the Thracian Commander (Samuel H. 
Kress Foundation); Tintoretto, St. Augustine 
Healing the Plague-Stricken (Vicenza Museum), 
The Worship of the Golden Calf (Samuel H. 
Kress); Titian (Tiziano Vecellio); Portrait of 
Pope Paui Ill (Naples National Museum) ; Cosimo 
Tura, Adoration of the Kings (Fogg Art Museum), 
St. John the Baptist and St. Peter (Johnson Col- 
lection); Veronese, Baptism of Christ (Samuel H. 
Kress); Lorenzo Bernini, Portrait of Costanza 
Buonarelli (Florence National Museum). 


ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


Donatello, Bust of a Young Man Called Antonio 
Da Narni (Florence National Museum); Francesco 
Laurana, Portrait of Eleonora of Aragon (Palermo 
National Museum); Michelangelo, Madonna and 
Child with the Young St. John (Florence National 
Museum); Polaiuolo, Hercules and Antaeus (Flor- 
ence National Museum); Andrea della Robbia, 
The Annunciation (Private Collector); Verrocchio, 
David (Florence National Museum). 


FLEMISH PAINTING 


Pieter Aertsen, The Cook (Brussels Royal Mu- 
seum); Herry Met de Bles, The Bearing of the 
Cross (Stuyck del Bruyére); Pieter Brueghel (the 
Elder), The Parable of the Sower (Stuyck del 
Bruyére); Gerard David, Virgin and Child (Brus- 
sels Royal Museum); Maitre de Flémalle, Portrait 
of a Man (E. John Magnin); Hugo van der Goes, 
Virgin and Child With St. Anne and a Monk 
(Brussels Royal Museum); Hans Memling, The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian (Brussels Royal Mu- 
seum), St. Stephen and St. Christopher (Two 
panels, lent by Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Edwards); 
Jan Mostaert, Portrait of a Man (Brussels Royal 
Museum); Bernaert van Orley, Portrait of Georges 
De Zelle (Brussels Royal Museum); Martin de 
Vos, Apollo and the Muses (Brussels Royal Mu- 
seum). 

German Sculpture: Tilmann Riemenschneider, 
Madonna and Child (Dumbarton Oaks Collection). 
Franco-Flemish Tapestries, late 15th Century: 
Scenes from the Life of Christ and Other Biblical 
Sudjects (William Randolph Hearst Collection, 
through Parish-Watson); Christ in the Garden 
(Collection of Mrs. W. H. Crocker, through San 
Francisco Museum). 

Jan Brueghel (the Elder), Still Life (Brussels 
Royal Museum); Anthony van Dyck, Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria With Jeffrey Hudsen and a Monkey 
(William Randolph Hearst Collection, through 
Parish-Watson); Jacob Jordaens, Saint Yves, Pa- 
tron of Lawyers (Brussels Royal Museum); Peter 
Paul Rubens, Virgin and Child With Forget-me- 
nots (Brussels Royal Museum of Fine Arts), 
Wisdom Conquers War and Discord Under the 
Rule of James I of England (Brussels Royal 
Museum), Mars (Samuel H. Kress); Daniel Seg- 
hers, Garland of Flowers (Brussels Royal Mu- 
seum); Jan Siberechts, Landscape (William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gal.); David Teniers (the Younger), 
The Smoker (Marion Davies). 


DUTCH PAINTING 


Abraham van Beyeren, Still Life (D. Katz Col- 
lection); Ferdinand Bol, Girl at Window (Toledo 
Art Museum); Jan de Bray, Guardians of the 
Children’s Charity Home (Frans Hals Museum); 
Jan van de Cappelle, Coast Scene With Shipping 
(Chicago Art Institute); Aelbert Cuyp, The Milk- 
maid (D. Katz Collection); Gerard Dou, Self Por- 
trait (Nelson Gallery); Carel Fabritius, St Peter's 
Flight from Prison (Rhode Island School of De- 
sign); Jan Josephsz van Goyen, The Thunderstorm 

Thyssen); Frans Hals, Portrait of Nicolaes 
Van Der Meer (Frans Hals Museum), Cornelia 
Vooght Claesdr (Frans Hals Museum), Portrait 
of Michiel De Wael (Taft Museum), Portrait of 
@ Woman (D. Katz Collection), Portrait of Bal- 
thasar Coymans (Mellon Collection), The Fisher 
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Figure: Otis OvprieLtp. Dungan Calls 
this Semi-Nude “One of the Best.” 


Boy (Samuel H. Kress); Pieter de Hooch, A 
Dutch Courtyard (Mellon Collection); Nicolaes 
Maes, Portrait of a Lady (Samuel H. Kress Foun- 
dation); Paulus Moreelse, Portrait of a Gentleman 
(Samuel H. Kress Foundation); Portrait of a Lady 
(Samuel H. Kress Foundation); Jacob Ochtervelt, 
The Engagement (D. Katz Collection) ; Rembrandt, 
King David With His Harp (D. Katz Collection), 
St. John the Baptist (Marion Davies), Portrait of 
an Old Man (Dumbarton Oaks Collection), A Young 
Man at a Table (Mellon Collection); Jacob van 
Ruisdael, Landscape With Waterfall (D. Katz Col- 
lection); Jan Steen, The Wedding Festival (D. 
Katz Collection). 


SPANISH PAINTING 


El Greco, The Annunciation (Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph M. Coe); Velasquez, Man With a Wine Glass 
(Toledo Museum); Zurbaran, St. Jerome (San 
Diego Fine Art Gal.). 

Goya, Escape from a Burning Town (F. Klein- 
berger & Co.); Francesco Hayez, Portrait of the 
Princess of Sant’ Antimo (Naples Royal Palace 
of Capodimonte). 


FRENCH PAINTING 


Georges de La Tour, The Sharper (Pierre Lan- 
dry); Charles Lebrun, Portrait of a Man (Louvre 
Museum); Nicolas Poussin, The Rescue of the 
Young Pyrrhug (Louvre Museum). 

Boucher, Venus Disarming Love (William Ran- 
dolph Hearst Collection, through Parish-Watson) ; 
David, Portrait of Mile. Dugarcon (Henry G. Dal- 
ton); Delacroix, Jesus on Lake Genasereth (Port- 
land Art Association), Fruit and Flowers (Johnson 
Collection) ; Fragonard, Portrait of M. de la Brete- 
che (Jacques Seligmann & Co.); Gericault, The 
Three Trumpeters (Anonymously); Greuze, Jupi- 
ter and Danae (William Randolph Hearst Collec- 
tion, through Parish-Watson), Self-Portrait (E. 
John Magnin); Gros, Murat Beating the Egyptian 
Army at Aboukir (Duc de Trévise), Portrait of 
Lieutenant Legrand (Duc de Trévise); Ingres, 
Portrait of a Man (Cleveland Museum); Nicolas 
Lancret, Love in the Wood (Wildenstein & Co.); 
Jean Marc Nattier, Madame Sophie De France as 
a Vestal Virgin (William Randolph Hearst Col- 
lection, through Parish-Watson); Vigee-Lebrun, 
Self-Portrait of the Artist With Her Daughter 
(Louvre Museum). 

Cézanne, Boy With Red Vest (Jakob Gold- 
schmidt), Landscape (Mr. and Mrs. William W. 
Crocker); Corot, L’italienne (Edward G. Robin- 
son). Portrait of Mme. Stumph and Her Daughter 
(Paul Rosenberg), Woman and Child on Seashore 
(Johnson Collection); Courbet, Portrait of a Wo- 
man (Johnson Collection), Silent Pool (San Diego 
Fine Arts Gal.), Young Woman Arranging Flow- 
ers (Wildenstein & Co.); Edgar Degas, Portrait 
of Achille De Gas in Marine Cadet Uniform 
(Chester Dale Collection), Portrait of Degas and 
His Friend (Louvre Museum), Carriages at the 
Races, Provence (Boston Museum); Gauguin, Ma- 
ternity (Lewisohn Collection); Edouard Manet, 
Alabama and Kearsarge (Johnson Collection), An- 
tonin Proust (Toledo Museum), Self-Portrait 
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(Jakob Goldschmidt); Millet, The Gleaners 
(Louvre Museum), The Man With the Hoe 
(Estate of William H. Crocker); Monet, Chailly 
Rogqd, Forest of Fontainebleau (Durand-Ruel, 
Iné.); Berthe Morisot, In the Garden (Toledo Mu- 
seum); Pissarro, The Orchard (Chicago Art In- 
stitute), Place Du Theatre Francais (Durand-Ruel, 
Ine.); Renoir, Mussel Fisherwomen at Bernaval 
(Durand-Ruel, Inc.), The Green Jardiniere (To- 
ledo Museum), Coco Writing (Philippe Gangnat), 
Baby With Spoon (Philippe Gangnat), Girl in 
Pink Reading (Philippe Gagnat); Alfred Sisley, 
Banks of the Seine at By (Durand-Ruel, Inc.). 

French Sculpture: Barye, Jaguar Devouring a 
Hare (Louvre Museum). 


ENGLISH PAINTING 


Constable, The Salt Box, Hampstead Heath 
(London National Gallery); Gainsborough, Por- 
trait of William Pitt (Joseph Werner), Rural 
Courtship (Newhouse Galleries), Landscape (Wor- 
cester Art Museum); Hogarth, Portrait of Joseph 
Porter (Toledo Museum), The Sharpe Family 
(Mrs. Robert C. Vose); Lawrence, Portrait of Ar- 
thur Atherley (Marion Davies); Turner, Peace: 
Burial at Sea of Sir David Wilkie (London Na- 
tional Gallery). 





Europe in America 


One of the most significant sections of the 
Golden Gate art exhibitions is the one de- 
voted to “Contemporary Art from American 
Collections,’ which contains much of the 
“cream” among the living European exhibits, 
all obtained as loans from American collec- 
tors, museums and galleries. Below in order 
appear name of the artist, place and date of 
birth, title of exhibit, and lender: 


Max Beckmann (Germany, 1884), Temptation 
(Buchholz Gal.); Pierre Bonnard (France, 1867), 
Luncheon (Museum of Modern Art); Georges 
Bracque (France, 1881), The Mantlepiece (Marie 
Harriman Gal.) and The Table (Kraushaar Gal.); 
Felice Casorati (Italy, 1886) Icarus (Detroit In- 


stitute of Art); Mare Chagall (Russia, 1887), 
Between Heaven and Earth (Lilienfeld Gal.); 
Giorgio Di Chirico (Greece, 1888), Delights of 


the Poet (Museum of Modern Art), and Evening 
Landscape (S. Wright Ludington); Lovis Corinth 
(Germany, 1858), Self-Portrait (Lent by Thomas 
Corinth, through B. Westermann Gal.); Salva- 
dor Dali, Painting Number 10 (Mr. and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Arensberg); Robert Delaunay (France, 1885), 
Church of Saint Severin (Danish Private Collec- 
tion, through Nierendorf Gal.); Andre Derain 
(France, 1890), Bridge at Ollieres (Marie Harri- 
man Gal.), and Landscape, Southern France 
(Phillips Memorial Gal.), and Nude in Landscape 
(S. Wright Ludington); Marcel Duchamp (France, 
1887), Nude Descending a Staircase (Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Arensberg); Andre Dunoyer De Segon- 
zac (France, 1885), Church by the Marne at 
Champigny (Frank Crowinshield); James Ensor 


(Belgium, 1860), Temptation of Saint Anthony 
(Danish Private Collection, through Nierendorf 
Gal.) . 

Also: Juan Gris (Spain, 1887), Composition 


Guitar (Marie Harriman Gal.); Karl Hofer (Ger- 
many, 1887), Early Hour (Portland Art Museum), 
and Girl with Mandolin (Nierendorf Gal); Was- 
sily Kandinsky (Russia, 1866), With White Oval 
(Nierendorf Gal.); Ernest Ludwig Kirchner (Ger- 
many, 1881), Winter Mountain with Fog (Buch- 
holz Gal.); Paul Klee (Switzerland, 1879) Dorf 
Carnival, and Four-Story Palace (Nierendorf Gal.), 
and Traveling Circus (Buchholz Gal.); Oskar Ko- 
koschka (Austria, 1886), Portrait of Thomas 6G. 
Masaryk (Buchholz Gal.), and View of Jerusalem 
(Detroit Institute of Art); Fernand Leger (France, 
1881), Composition with Tree Roots (Gerald Mur- 
phy); Franz Mare (Germany, 1881), Waterfali 
(Buehholz Gal.); Henri Matisse (France, 1869), 
Seated Nude (Pierre Matisse Gal.); Amedeo Mo- 


digliani (Italy, 1884), Portrait of a Woman 
(Kraushaar Gal.). 

Also: Edvard Munch (Norway, 1863), Land- 
scape (Buchholz Gal.); Emil Nolde (Germany, 


1867), Three Russian Peasants (Buchholz Gal.); 
Jules Pascin (Bulgaria, 1886), Twe Sisters (Down- 
town Gal.); Pablo Picasso (Spain, 1881), Guitar 
and Fruit (Museum of Modern Art), and Life 
(Rhode Island School of Design), and Woman 
with Blue Turban (S. Wright Ludington), and 
Woman with a Crow (Toledo Museum of Art); 
Georges Rouault (France, 1871), Acrobat (Pierre 
Matisse Gal.); Karl Schmidt-Rottluff (Germany, 
1884), Farmyard in the Moonlight (Westermann 
Gal.); Maurice Utrillo (France, 1883), Mont- 
martre (Marie Harriman Gal.); Maurice De Val- 
minck (France, 1876), Winter Twilight (Lilien- 
feld Gal.). 


Sculpture 


Ernst Barlach (Germary, 1870), Man Drawing 
Sword (Buchholz Gal.); Charles Despiau (France, 
1874), Diana (Frank Growinshield); Georg Kolbe 
(Germany, 1877), Standing Woman (Buchholz 
Gal.); Henri Laurens (France, 1885), Reclining 
Figure (Brummer Gal.); Wilhelm Lehmbruck 
(Germany, 1881), Standing Woman (Weyhe 
Gal.); Aristide Maillol (France, 1861), Pomona 
(Weyhe Gal.); Manolo (Spain, 1885), Kneeling 
Girl (Weyhe Gal.); Gerhard Marcks (Germany, 
1888), Nanna (Buchholz Gal.); Renee Sentenis 
(Germany, 1888), Grazing Colt (Weyhe Gal.). 
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Joseph P. Pollia’s Model for Stonewall Jackson Memorial 


Stonewall Jackson and Old Sorrel Ride Again 


Josepu P. Poiwia of New York was named 
winner of the Stonewall Jackson Memorial 
competition conducted by the State of Virginia 
through the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 
Pollia, whose. model was selected from among 
the 80 submitted in the contest, will design 
and erect the memorial to the South’s hero 
and inspiration, Stonewall Jackson, on the 
battlefield of Manassas (Bull Run to the 
Yankees). The work, which will cost $22,500, 
was authorized by the General Assembly of 
Virginia. Placement will be on a gentle slope 


ETCHINGS 


by 


WHISTLER 
& 
REMBRANDT 


KENNEDY & COMPANY 


785 FIFTH AVE. © NEW YORK 
(Between 59th and 60th) 





overlooking the battlefield where Jackson 
earned immortality—and a nickname. 

Pollia’s model presents Jackson rigid in the 
saddle, his military cape whipped by the wind. 
The horse, while not modeled after the Gen- 
eral’s famous war-charger, Old Sorrel, is a 
strong sculptural conception of a horse, in 
harmony with the solid figure of the General. 
The winning sculptor, though Italian born, 
was trained in the school of the Boston Mu- 
seum under Bella L. Pratt, and is known for 
the memorials he has executed in many states 
and in Cuba. 

The jury of award was composed of John 
Gregory, Lee Lawrie and William Zorach, 
sculptors; Thomas C. Colt, Jr., the Virginia 
Museum’s director; and Leslie Cheek, Jr., 
director-elect of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
The jurors assigned honorable mention to H. 
P. Camden’s symbolic group of Jackson, Old 
Sorrel, and a Confederate drummer boy. 

The 80 competition models, which represent 
sculptors from every state in the Union, will 
be on view at the Virginia Museum through 
April 15. 





Inness Enters Tate 


Englishmen who swear by the words of the 
wordy Ruskin may be surprised to witness 
in their Tate Gallery George Inness’ Delaware 
Water Gap. Ruskin long ago assured his 
compatriots that America could produce no 
landscape painting because it had no land- 
scape worthy of painting. The new Tate pos- 
session, however, may lead to a reversal, or 
at least a softening, of this stern British view. 


For the “Corn-Belt” 


BLoomincTON, ILL., a “corn-belt” town with 
a population of 35,000, will be the scene, be- 
ginning March 19, of the largest and most im- 
portant art exhibition ever to be shown in 
that section of the country. Organized by A. D. 
Gruskin, director of the Midtown Galleries, 
New York, the show will bring to Blooming- 
ton 40 paintings by old masters and 50 can- 
vases by America’s best known contemporaries. 

Important museums and private collectors 
have loaned some of their choicest treasures 
to this Central Illinois town which is deter- 
mined to sponsor art in a major way. So en- 
thused has the town become that it has or- 
ganized the entire community and the sur- 
rounding territory into sections which will 
visit the show in large bodies. Local news- 
papers are giving news of the exhibition front 
page “spreads.” Schools and colleges in the 
vicinity will declare holidays so that stu- 
dents can study for the first time many of the 
masterpieces they have so often seen repro- 
duced in magazines and art books. The his- 
tory of art will be explained in lectures given 
in the exhibition galleries by experts from the 
near-by University of [linois. 

Housed in the beautiful new Scottish Rite 
Hall, which has been temporarily made over 
into a series of galleries, the paintings will in- 
clude such widely-publicized works as El 
Greco’s The Penitent Magdelene and Char- 
din’s The Bubble Blowers, both loaned by the 
William Rockhill Nelson Gallery; Franz Hals’ 
Fisher Girl, from the Brooklyn Museum; 
and a Teniers from the Cleveland Museum’s 
collection. Other names important in art his- 
tory—Titian, Rubens, Tiepolo, Van Dyck, 
Gainsborough and Goya—will make their ini- 
tial public appearance in Central Illinois. The 
Americans will include carefully selected ex- 
amples by today’s best known artists. 

The exhibition, which continues through 
April 8, will be instrumental in the founding 
of a permament collection, for plans have been 
made to purchase at least one of the American 
paintings in the show. 





N , 
Spain’s Art Treasures Safe 


That art transcends the brackish backwash 
of politics is demonstrated in the work being 
done by a Spanish art commission now mak- 
ing an inventory of the Spanish art treasures 
that were sent to Geneva for safekeeping. 
There, in the city of the League of Nations, 
the art representatives of the Loyalists and 
the Rebels have temporarily set aside the 
business of murdering each other, and have 
begun checking the condition of the treasures. 
The committee reports that so far all ex- 
amined works have been found in excellent 
condition. 

There is a possibility that these master- 
pieces may be exhibited in other countries 
before they are returned to the government 
that finally takes control of shattered Spain. 
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Woodward Passes 


With THE DEATH of Ellsworth Woodward 
Feb. 28 at the age of 77, the South has lost 
its foremost veteran leader in the field of art. 
Noted as artist, teacher and lecturer, Dr. 
Woodward founded the Newcomb College art 
school in New Orleans and was its director 
for 41 years before retiring in 1931. The scope 
of his activities in the South may be judged 
not only by the great numbers of students who 
have carried his artistic tenets to the 48 
states, but also by the titles he held at his 
death: president of the Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art, president of the Art Association of 
New Orleans and president of the Southern 
States Art League. 

Born in Bristol, Mass., in 1861, Dr. Wood- 
ward studied at the Rhode Island School 
of Design and in Munich under Carl Marr, 
Richards and Mehr. Shortly after his re- 
turn from Europe he married and went 
South to become professor of art at Tu- 
lane University. The Louisiana city claimed 
his productive years from that time on. 

For more than half a century Dr. Wood- 
ward actively promoted art interest and ac- 
tivity in the South. Remembered for his many 
philosophical observations, Dr. Woodward 
never ceased preaching that “art begins at 
home.” “If you continue buying paintings 
from old England and New England,” he 
warned, “your prospective home artists will 
flock to the well-springs of supply, and you 
will be the sufferers.” Art for Dr. Woodward 
was “not a commodity, but a spiritual develop- 
ment, an expression or interpretation of the 
life of a community.” 

Ellsworth Woodward left a rich heritage 
to his community, for besides paintings, etch- 
ings and art schools, his missionary work in 
the cause of art has done much to make New 
Orleans one of the Southern leaders in art. His 
was a full and unselfish life, and his passing 
leaves a deep void. 





Mellon Treasures for N. Y. Fair 


Grover Whalen, president of the New York 
World’s Fair, has just announced that the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington has 
consented to loan three important Mellon 
masterpieces to the Fair’s exhibition. The 
three loans—Rembrandt’s Portrait of Himself, 
Franz Hals’ An Old Lady Seated and Ter- 
borch’s Gentleman Greeting a Lady—are of 
special significance, the Fair’s announcement 
explained, because the trustees of the gallery 
have seen fit, in view of the unprecedented 
importance of the World’s Fair exhibition, to 
break a hard and fast rule against lending 
from the national art treasure. 

It might be noted in this connection that 
the National Gallery has also shown its gen- 
erosity to the Golden Gate Exposition by 
loaning no less than six important works to 
San Francisco’s art show. 
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Before Sunset Looking East: Henry McCarter 
For Color-Passage, He Moved a Barn—Picasso Moved a Nose 


Three Philadelphians—Borie, McCarter, Tyson 


THE CANVASES of three Philadelphians are 
occupying the galleries of Mrs. Cornelius J. 
Sullivan, New York, until March 25. Inti- 
mately associated, professionally and person- 
ally, Adolphe Borie, Henry McCarter and Car- 
roll Tyson display in at least some periods 
of their careers, certain resemblances of tech- 
nique. 

Large and varied, the exhibition comprises 
landscapes, figure studies and still lifes. It is 
an exhibition that deals only with painters 
and their problems in composition, color and 
organization—there is no awareness of politi- 
cal consciousness or social injustices. These 
are artists who have made art their province, 
and have not usurped the tasks of professional 
reformers. 

Flower pieces, lush and deep in color, pre- 
dominate the canvases of the late Adolphe 
Borie. Possessed of a vigor and strength that 
belie their generation, they have the appear- 
ance of canvases hardly dry. 

Landscapes, often filled with large areas of 
intense vermillion, make up most of the ex- 
hibits of Henry McCarter, administrator of 
the Lambert Fund of the Pennsylvania Aca- 
demy and one of its long-time instructors. 
Ever: setting up new problems to solve, this 
artist leaves beaten paths and evolves unusual 


BABCOCK GALLERIES 
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19th Century, & Contemporary 
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and technical ways of bringing life and bal- 
ance to his brilliantly colored canvases. 

More idyllic are the landscapes of Carroll 
Tyson. Color is softer, and in such early 
works as A Midsummer Day, the influence of 
the French impressionists predominates. 
Shimmering light, figures garbed in fluffy 
dresses of the early 1900’s, and quiet ex- 
panses of French valleys give the Tyson can- 
vases a rich nostalgic character. In a com- 
pletely different vein are his bird studies. 
Exact and minutely handled, they are scien- 
tifically accurate representations. 
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Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 


waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
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all of the important art events in every section 
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Resurrection of Christ: ANDREA DEL CASTAGNO 


Altar Panel from Old Perugia Enters Frick 


Tue Frick CoLtection’s acquisition of An- 
drea del Castagno’s panel, the Resurrection of 
Christ, is one of the most noteworthy addi- 
tions to American museums in recent months. 
Purchased from the famous art firm of Du- 
veen, the panel was originally in the Fungini 
Collection in Perugia and has been discussed 
and described by most of the scholarly writers 
on Renaissance art. It was last publicly ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy’s London exhi- 
bition of Italian art in 1932. 

Painted about 1450, the new Frick treasure 
is from an altarpiece predella, the other two 
parts being the Crucifixion in London’s Nation- 
al Gallery and the Last Supper in the Edin- 
burgh National Gallery. All three are extra- 
ordinary instances of the economy and monu- 
mentality that characterize the great Florentine 
artists in the first half of the 15th century. 
They also reveal Castagno as a leader among 
those early Renaissance painters who set about 
rediscovering the tools of naturalistic paint- 
ing lost during the Middle Ages. 

Dominating the composition is the full- 
length figure of Christ, poised impressively 
over the open tomb and flanked by sleeping 
soldiers. The barren landscape, greatly sim- 
plified, concentrates attention entirely on the 
foreground group and helps isolate the figure 
of Christ, which, in the powerful modeling 
and whiteness of His body and drapery, might 
almost be a marble statue. The soldiers, on the 
other hand, are pictorially conceived thus es- 
tablishing a contrast between the sculptural 
and the pictorial approaches, and making a 
clear statement of the spiritual and temporal 
relationships in the picture. 

The painting, important because of the 
extreme rarity in America of works by Castag- 
no, historically suggests the immediate Flor- 
entine background of the Frick Collection’s 


Saint by Piero della Francesca, the two 
works having definite affinities in their direct- 
ness, their austerity, and the power of their 
conception. 





Combines Abstract & Concrete 


Herman Trunk, an abstractionist who com- 
bines representation with non-objective de- 
sign, is showing his latest watercolors at the 
Grant Studios until March 25. Trunk’s tech- 
nique results in a personal and unusual com- 
bination of the real and the unreal abstrac- 
tions that are based closely enough on reality 
to have meaning, even for those uninitiated 
in the art of deriving joy from geometric de- 
sign problems. 

In Regatta and Yachts—Evening the artist 
has reduced sails, masts and pennants to 
severe geometric areas that give the papers 
their dominant effect. Trunk also follows this 
semi-abstract technique in still lifes such as 
Fruit on Aluminum Dish. Closer to nature is 
his Trees, in which two rows of trunks flank 
a path leading directly back to the horizon 
line. Sunlit areas and foliage add warmth. 





Variety at Sutton 


The regular group fostered by the Sutton 
Gallery is presenting another ensemble show 
during the latter half of March. Variety is 
the keynote, with canvases ranging from the 
national academician Charles Curran to the 
brightly colored and primitive examples by 
Lawrence Ledbuska. Between these extremes 
are represented almost every type of approach, 
including canvases by Nathan Hoffman, Maur- 
ice Kish, Robert Benney, Morris Kallem, David 
Dorentz, David Lax, Lisa Mangor, Victor Per- 
ard, Helen Tompkins, Bert Warter, Ellis Wil- 
son, Anne Goldthwaite and Dr. Stan. 





== Oil Paintings and Small Sculptures == 
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Back Street, Provincetown: KATHERINE SCHMIDT 


Katherine Schenidé Reveals a New Interest 


KATHERINE Scumupt’s latest portraits, fig- 
ure pieces, and still lifes are on exhibition 
at the Downtown Gallery until March 25. 
Revealing a new interest in the social scene, 
the show contains many of Miss Schmidt’s 
social comments, all couched in the terminol- 
ogy of a trained craftsman. Paint quality, sur- 
face texture and softly harmonious color com- 
bine to stress the artistic medium rather than 
the message. 

Almost serving as a common denominator 
in the figure pieces is the popular model, the 
mysterious Mr. Broe, who is featured again 


and again, as he is in the works of the Soyer 
brothers. In the oil Asleep, he poses as the 
destitute old man who sleeps on a sidewalk, 
and in other canvases he lives the life of en- 
forced leisure. In Back Street, Provincetown, 
Miss Schmidt has made a desolate patch 
of landscape the setting for a group of out- 
casts who boil a stew over an improvised fire. 

The large group titled The Men Clean Up, 
the Negress Almeda’s Daughter and The Date 
are three canvases in the artist’s typical vein 
which emphasize her full-bodied form and 
command of rich sonorous color. 





Baumbach’s Luminous Color 


Harold Baumbach’s second one-man show at 
the Contemporary Arts Gallery brings to 
New York 14 canvases in deep, luminous col- 
or, Interested principally in landscape, Baum- 
bach reduces buildings, boats and trees to 
their simplest forms and builds them up as 
solid color areas. In Brooklyn in Winter he 
has given his sky a deep tone of blue that 
somehow has the translucency of stained 
glass. The Haystacks is a country scene com- 
pleted in contrasting vivid greens. 

In the lone still life, Simple Fare, bread, 
salt, an apple and a knife become significant 
elements in a relatively large oil. 





Delacroix for New York 


Reflecting this season’s interest in the 
French Romanticists, Delacroix, Gericault and 
Gros, a watercolor by Delactoix has entered 
a New York private collection through the 
agency of Autumn Sims. Reproduced in color 
in Walter Pach’s book on the artist, the paint- 
ing, called Comediens Ambulants, was former- 
ly in the collection of Henri de Rothschild. 
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New Sculptor Guildmen 

The Sculptors Guild, which last spring 
staged Park Avenue’s first outdoor sculpture 
show—an exhibition that drew 40,000 visitors 
announces the enrollment of three new 
members. The new guildmen are Robert Lau- 
rent, president of the Hamilton Easter Field 
House in Brooklyn; Frances Dorothy Epping, 
who has recently received awards from the 
Los Angeles Museum and the Academy ef 
Fine Arts in Munich; and Arnold Geiss- 
buhler, a Swiss sculptor. 

The Guild is now busy on plans for a sec- 
ond outdoor show under the guidance of Wil- 
liam Zorach, chairman of the organization’s 
exhibition committee. 





Acquires Equine Statuette 

Mary Hotchkiss Williams’ statuette Spring 
and the Earth, one of the exhibits in the 
134th annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, was sold just before the show closed 
March 5. A plaster cast of a mare and her 
foal, the sculpture is now part of Miss Lind- 
horst’s Sharon Hill (Pa.) collection. 
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contemporary American artists. 
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MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS 
FOR THE YOUNG COLLECTOR 
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FINE ARTS GUILD — WATER- 
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PRINTS 


EDMOND WEILL 
NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR 


Summer schedule includes group and one- 
man exhibits changed monthly from May 
to October. 
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HELD CONTINUOUSLY, OILS, WATER- 
COLORS AND PRINTS BY THE FOL- 
LOWING ARTISTS ARE ALWAYS 
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for the season ending May 1, 1939. 
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Nova Scotia Fishermen: Marspen Hartiey 


Marsden Hartley Holds His 25th Solo Show 


Marspen Hartvey with his 25th one-man 
exhibition, on view at the Hudson D. Walker 
Gallery until April 8, marks another phase 
in his ever progressing, ever changing and 
evolving style. Maine-born, he still favors the 
rugged, heavily wooded areas of that state 
for his landscape representations. With in- 
tense color, reaching almost to black in the 
shadows, he depicts the strength and quiet 
of northland lakes, picturing their rock-bound 
shores and the pines that hem them in. 

Using another, more formalized way of 
working, Hartley has pictured two fishermen 
garbed in sou’westers. Titled Nova Scotia Fish- 
ermen, the canvas is subdued in tone, with 
water and sky suggested by flat areas of grey 
and white. The brown foreground net twists 
in the same accentuated rhythm that describes 


the limits of the clouds and the foamy edges 
of the waves, which rise up and outline the 
two figures like halos. 

Hartley, who was first presented to the pub- 
lic by Alfred Steiglitz in his famous “291” 
gallery, has, during his career, reflected the 
impact and vitality of modern art. In and 
out of abstractionism and various styles of 
formalized patterns, Hartley has usually struck 
a type of subject matter that has served as 
a theme on which to base variations. This 
year the type is a figure study, erect and 
sturdy, in which the wrists are crossed in 
front with hands hanging stiffly down. Marie 
St. Esprit, Adelard, the Drowned, and Cleo- 
phas, Master of the Gilda Grey are three ver- 
sions of this theme. Faces are simply and 
powerfully built up with quick strokes. 





Sales from Harding Collection 


James St. L. O'Toole, who is directing the 
dispersal of the collection of the late J. Hor- 
ace Harding (THe Art Dicest, Dec. 1, 1938), 
reports that despite unfavorable conditions in 
the art field, several important works have 
been acquired from the collection by museums 
and private collections. Besides the early Ital- 
ian bronzes and Ispahan carpets that have 
found new owners, the following canvases 
have been sold: El Greco’s The Apparition 
of the Virgin to St. Dominic, Salviati’s Por- 
trait of a Gentleman, Raeburn’s Portrait of 
Judge Robert Hodshon Gay, and Turner’s The 
Pilot Boat. 

Other equally important units of the Hard- 
ing collection are still on view and may be 
seen by appointment at the headquarters of 
the -ollection, 654 Madison Ave., New York. 


Lynn Poole, Docent 


The Walters Art Gallery of Baltimore, hav- 
ing at last established some order in the wealth 
of art objects left by the late Henry Walters, 
has inaugurated, with the appointment of 
Lynn D. Poole as docent, an educational pro- 
gram which will enlarge its activities and 
broaden the scope of its services to the com- 
munity. Mr. Poole’s duties, in addition to 
work with the public schools, will include 
lecture courses for clubs and organizations. 


Flowers by Schaetzel 


Madame Schaetzel, a watercolorist who de- 
votes her talents to the depiction of flowers, 
is showing a new group of papers at the 
Reinhardt Galleries until March 27. Using 
large bouquets of colorful blossoms, the artist 
expresses the moods suggested in such titles 
as Blue Moment and Tranquility. In other 
works, like her Escape, she achieves a deli- 
cate design by setting white blooms against 
a white background, relying on spotting of 
vivid green leaves for accents. 

Fond of placing her flower groups on win- 
dow sills, Madame Schaetzel makes effective 
use of landscape in enlarging the scope of 
her pictures. 


BOYER GALLERIES 


OUTSTANDING CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 





69 East 57th Street * New York 
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After Lunch: Cuartes CAGLE 


New York Sees Charles Cagle of Tennessee 


Cuartes Cacte’s still lifes, figure pieces 
and landscapes, on exhibition at the Ferargil 
Galleries until March 27, are in the same lush 
vein that has characterized this artist’s work 
from his first introduction to New York’s 57th 
Street. This, his second one-man show, com- 
prises rich landscapes of Vermont, moody 
views of Central Park, sculpturesque nudes 
and velvety flower pieces. 

Born in Tennessee, Cagle studied at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, the Barnes Founda- 
tion, and spent a year abroad on a Cresson 
Fellowship. An individualist who strives for 
texture and paint quality, Cagle, in his After 
Lunch, places two sculpturesque figures in 


dominating positions on the canvas and sur- 
rounds them with the trees, rocks and grass 
that establish their Jocation in Central Park. 
The same park is seen in another work, but 
as pure landscape, in which a winter sky ac- 
centuates the wet whiteness of snow. 

In the composition Fifi, Cagle places a 
nude before a dressing table in a boudoir 
interior, with a large French poodle adding a 
note as Gallic as the title. Standing Nude is 
a small canvas completely filled by a figure, 
marble solid and characterized by sleek skin 
texture. Cagle’s flower studies, Anemones for 
instance, are built up with brilliant reds and 
oranges set against deep, velvety backgrounds. 





John Levy Moves 


One of the most important changes among 
the art firms along New York’s 57th Street 
was the removal of the John Levy Galleries 
from 1 East to excellent quarters to a loca- 
tion farther east on the “Wall Street of art.” 
The new galleries, at No. 11, are in a build- 
ing that already houses a group of other well- 
known dealers. 

Founded in 1865, the Levy firm is one of 
the oldest in the country, and with a branch 
in Paris, it has been responsible for bring- 
ing to America many of the finest old masters 
which now form a part of private and museum 
collections. Idyllic landscapes by Corot, sturdy 
figure compositions by Millet, accomplished 
portraits by Reynolds, Hoppner, Romney, Rem- 
brandt and Hals, and landscapes from the 
hands of Hobbema, Daubigny, Turner and 
Rousseau have all passed through the Levy 
firm. In the American field these galleries 
have dealt with such well known works as 
Winslow Homer’s famous Eight Bells. Though 
specialists in the old master field, the John 
Levy Galleries sponsor contemporary painters. 


7 GALLERIES 
Tricker 19 W. 57 St., N.Y.C. 
Galleries available for ex- 


hibitions during New York 
World’s Fair Summer Season. 


JUNE . JULY . AUGUST . SEPTEMBER 
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American Figure Painters 


Fifteen American painters have contributed 
figure pieces to the Milch Galleries’ March 
exhibition, achieving a unity through subject 
matter rather than through treatment. The ex- 
hibits display a wide divergence in approach, 
varying from Thomas Dewing’s small, deli- 
cately colored Iris to George Luks’ Woman at 
a Table, a large vigorous canvas in which 
the Titian-haired subject, partly covered with 
a glistening green cloth, dominates a strong 
interior scene. Gari Melchers, in his M oman 
with Gold Earrings, builds his form with thick 
pigments that give the appearance of mosaic. 

Simkhovitch’s Wash Day brings to the Milch 
show three husky women who hang out wash 
on the roof, a canvas in which colors are 
subtly blended ina quiet way. Nearby is 
Robert Philipp’s painting of Letty, a slim 
modern girl of langorous and restful pose. 
In the same easy, at-rest vein are Jerry Farns- 
worth’s Mary Ellen and Leon Kroll’s Patricia. 
Three contrasting canvases of men, William 
Friday, Cowboy and Walter Broe, are by 
Bruce, Beauchamp and Hering, respectively. 


PICTURE 
LIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


Catalogue on request 


Richardson Reflector Co., Inc. 
135 East 63rd Street, New York 











PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 


and 


PRINTS 


by 


LEADING 
AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


INC. 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


and 
51st Street at Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK CITY 


SCULPTURE BY 


RICHMOND 
BARTHE 


Until April 1 


ARDEN GALLERY 


460 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN 
WATERCOLORS 


MORTON GALLERIES 
130 WEST 57th STREET 


CONTEMPORARY 
ART § 28.W. 57th St. N.Y. 


Weekdays 10-6 : Sundays 2:30-5:30 
PAINTINGS BY 


MAURICE SIEVAN 


through April 1 
ALSO GROUP EXHIBITION 





New England Moods 
by 


CHARLES A. AIKEN 


March 20- April Ist 
THE FIFTEEN GALLERY 


37 West 57th Street New York 


BWOOD-BLOCKS+DRY-POINTS & 
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The Nature of Norway 


World travelers are enchanted by the wonders 
of Norway. 

A noted American artist who has been living 
there for the past thirty-four years has fully 
interpreted its beauty in his wonderful canvases 


WILLIAM H. SINGER, Jr.. N.A. 
is now represented in 


twenty-one museums here 
and abroad. 



















A fine collection of Mr. 
Singer's work is now on view. 


Buffa Gallery 


58 WEST 57TH STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 








BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH ST. NEW YORK 





SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


71 East 57th Street New York 


HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES 
OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 


NEW YORK LONDON 
1 EAST 57th ST. 35 OLD BOND ST. 










ART TREASURES, ‘INC. 


CORDIALLY INVITE YOU TO VISIT THEIR GALLERIES 


OLD AND MODERN PAINTINGS 
CERAMICS « BRONZES « EXPERT RESTORING 


805 Madison Avenue (at 68th St.) NEW YORK 






















McKinney’s New Job 


Rotanp J. McKinney, who picked the con- 
temporary American art section of the Golden 
Gate Exposition, will remain in California long 
after the Fair closes; he has just been named 
director-in-chief of the Los Angeles County 
Museum. Effective June 1, he will replace as 
art director, Dr. William M. Hekking, who 
recently resigned to take a position in the 
East, and will also act as supervisor of all 
the institution’s activities. The appointment 
became official last week when a California 
art patron offered to contribute a fund, if the 
museum “would engage a man of Mr. Me- 
Kinney’s high ability.” 

The affairs of the museum were formerly 
conducted by five divisional directors, who, 
with the exception of Dr. Hekking, will re- 
tain their posts but will henceforth be under 
the supervision of the new director-in-chief. 

McKinney’s first duties will be to formu- 
late a development program for the museum 
and organize a membership drive. With sev- 
eral important collections already given to the 
museum, it is planned to build up and re- 
arrange the possessions of the institution. It is 
expected, too, that McKinney, who revitalized 
the Baltimore Museum when he became its 
director, will do much to make his new charge 
attractive to increasing numbers of citizens. 

A firm believer in the international impor- 
tance of American art, McKinney holds that 
“a museum director should not lease an ivory 
tower or work himself into a lather over 
whether the Master of the Full Length painted 
the Madonna of the Half Length.” Museums, 
he says, “should be popularized so that art 
may be more thoroughly enjoyed by the pub- 
lic. Most people now have a fear complex 
when they enter a museum, because of the 
sanctified air exuded by most institutions. 
Art museums should. be humanized and this 
can only be accomplished if the directors 
themselves are human.” 

Continuing as departmental heads of the 
Los Angeles Museum are Dr. William Bryan, 
finance; Dr. John A. Comstock, science; Ar- 
thur Woodward, history, and E. Roscoe Schrae- 
der, instruction. 





Margo’s Desolate World 


A desolate, dream-haunted earth devoid of 
any indication of time or season is one of 
the favorite subjects of Boris Margo, who, 
until March 28, is exhibiting his latest can- 
vases and drawings at the Artists Gallery, 
New York. A painter who has known hard- 
ship, Margo uses precise patterns, indefinable 
forms and a variety of textures to record the 
upheaval and social incongruities of life. 

In two works, Yesterday and Today, the 
artist has used a montage technique to cover 
a large expanse of picture area—one measures 
48” x 84” and the other 78” x 66”. Deeply 
involved in philosophical content, Margo’s pic- 
tures do not make clear statements as much 
as they strike strange moods. 


Whitney Closed for Alterations 


The Whitney Museum, America’s fore- 
most institution for the encouragement of 
living American artists, will be closed for 
two and one-half months beginning March 
15, when the current watercolor exhibition 


closes. During this time extensive altera- 
tions will be made, enlarging the exhibi- 
tion galleries so that the Whitney in the 
future will be better able to carry on its 
effective proselyting for American Art and 
to present more comprehensively its im- 
portant annual and retrospective shows. 
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Tavern Scene: ApriAEN Brouwer. In Herzog Sale. 


Rare Books and Paintings at Parke-Bernet 


Tue Parke-BerNeT GALLERIES announce an 
important sale, in April, of some of the rarest 
first editions of English and American 18th 
and 19th century authors to appear on the 
market in years. The collection of the late 
John A. Spoor of Chicago, the offerings in- 
clude the first edition of Byron’s first book 
Fugitive Pieces, one of only four copies in 
existence; Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s The 
Battle of Marathon; the first edition of Robert 
Browning’s first book, Pauline, one of four 
known copies with presentation inscription 
by the author. 

Pronounced by such eminent bibliophiles 
as Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach and Gabriel Wells 
as a collection of great importance, the sale 
will have an added importance because many 
of the books represented seldom appear in 
auction rooms. 

Parke-Bernet’s sales for the remainder of 
March are numerous and bring to the auction 
market a wide variety of art works, including 
an extensive collection of 18th century French 
furniture from the collection of the Vicomte 
de Salins, which will be dispersed on the 18th. 
The collection, removed from the Vicomte’s 
Chateau de Nogent and his Paris residence, 


contains notable pieces bearing the stamp of 
eminent ébénistes of the Louis XV and Louis 
XVI periods. The small tables include one 
signed by Charles Topino; one of the finest 
commodes is signed by Pierre Bernard, Sr.; 
and a writing cabinet with let-down front, 
signed by Jean Stumpff. 

On March 29 and 30 the Parke-Bernet auc- 
tioneers will journey to the New York City 
residence of the late Mrs. Edward N. Herzog, 
and dispose of the entire contents of the 
house. The Herzog properties include a large 
assortment of French period furniture and 
complementing decorations. Among the hang- 
ings are Aubusson and Brussels tapestries of 
varied design and date. China, glass, silver 
and Oriental rugs will be offered also; and 
among the canvases are works by Guardi, 
Ziem and Diaz and a Tavern Scene by Adriaen 
Brouwer, showing an assorted assemblage of 
boors, busy with drinking and card playing 
in a typically dim-lit interior. 

March closes with the sale (beginning 
March 31) of English and American furniture, 
glass, paintings, English and American silver 
and hooked rugs, from the Long Island home 


of Mrs. Thomas R. Farrell. 





Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if announced), 
and the price. AAAA means American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet. 





Paintings 
Stuart, Gilbert: Portrait of Commodore 
John Barry (AAAA, Barry)  ..........0.00+ $30,000 
Stuart: Gilbert: Capt. Frederick Philipse 
EE I ED 5,000 
American; View of Wall Street, 1820 (P- 
B, Hewitt) Russell Thorpe .................+- 13,500 
Greuze: Louis XVII, as Dauphin (P-B 
Naas ge oAcatlatcectnscedijescans ses vcnshadecwesy 13,500 
Reynolds: Lady Frances Warren (P-B.- 
ESR ASI FERRE ean ar ne 10,500 
Boucher: Le Moulin de Charenton (P-B, 
Hearst) 5,500 
Daubigny: Banks of the Oise Near Auvers 
(P-B, PRE EE SEER OS, TR 5,000 
Prints 
Currier & Ives: The Life of a Hunter, A 
Tight Fix (P-B, Huey, et al) ............ $ 2,300 
Blake, William: Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience (P-B, G. C. Smith) Charles 
SEM bee sat tainochcangh cick écosdieecsiecsiscesion 9,000 


15th March, 1939 


Blake, William: Europe, A Prophecy (P-B, 






Smith) Charles Sessler. ........................ 13,000 
Blake, William: The Marriage of Heaven 

and Hell (P-B, Smith) Dr. Rosenbach .. 8,800 
Furniture, Tapestries, etc. 
Schaats, Bartholomew: Silver tankard. 

New York, 1670-1758 (P-B, Goodhue, 

et al) Robert Ensko, Inc. ................... $ 4,300 
Vernon, Samuel: Silver tankard, Newport, 

1683-1741 (P-B, Goodhue, et al) ........ 2,100 
George III; silver tea service, Edinburgh, 

1812-24 (AAAA, Adams, et al) Mrs. 

RARE SITU: 53a kas avecdioasceyerscetiapecensesous 220 
Hepplewhite: 6 mahogany side chairs, Eng- 

lish 18th cent. (P-B, Smith, et al) K. 

I I aac cephuchcntinasmavsacstnsoeneh 450 
Queen Anne; walnut & needlepoint side 

chairs (P-B, Howell, et al) .............. 420 
Sheraton; mahogany sideboard, English, 

18th cent. (P-B, Howell, et al) ........ 420 





Under the Hammer 


PaintiNnGs ranging from 17th century Flem- 
ish to 20th century American will. be drawn 
from several collections to form an impor- 
tant block of offerings at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries this month. On 
exhibition from March 18, preceding sale the 
evening of the 23rd, these canvases include a 
Virgin and Child piece from the atelier of 
Sir Anthony van Dyck, a triptich by an early 
16th century Antwerp master and two Dutch 
landscapes by Jan Josephsz van Goyen (1596- 
1656). Many of the lots come from the col- 
lection of A. Augustus Healy, late president 
of the Brooklyn Institute. 

From the 18th century come Fragonard’s 
Le Reveil d’Endymion, which was formerly in 
the collection of Emile Ricard, and the same 
artist’s Shepherd and Sheperdess. Also from 
the Ricard collection are Giovanni Pannini’s 
Ruins of Rome and Italian City. Among the 
19th century European works is La Broderie 
by the Hungarian Michel Leib Munkacsy. 
French artists of the same century include 
Daubigny, Corot, Boudin, Fantin-Latour, Du- 
pre and Ziem. 

Later offerings are The Weavers by the 
Spaniard Sorolla, A Brittany Farm by Frits 
Thaulow, examples by Jongkind, Mauve, De 


Bock and Johann Akkeringa. Among the 
Americans are: George H. McCord, Daniel 
Ridgway Knight, John George Brown and 


Julian Alden Weir. 

On March 25 the same galleries will dis- 
perse furniture, jade, Diirer engravings, tapes- 
tries and jewels from several estates. The 
French period furniture pieces will include 
a Louis X\ inlaid small desk, an 
inlaid palissandre serpentine commode, and 
a pair of Louis XVI carved walnut and cane 
fauteuils. 

In addition to Oriental rugs, objects of art, 
paintings, glass, porcelains and pewter, this 
sale offers a group of engravings and a wood- 
cut by Albrecht Diirer. These lots include 
The Virgin Crowned by Two Angels, dated 
1518; The Offer of Love, engraved before 
1496; The Sea Monster (The Rape of Amy- 
mone), engraved before 1500; The Holy Fam- 
ily with the Three Hares, woodcut executed 
about 1498; and The Effects of Jealousy. 


rosewood 





| Auction Calendar | 








March 23, Thursday evening, American Art Asso- 
ciation-Anderson Galleries; from estates of the 
late A. Augustus Healy and James W. Patter- 
son and others: old and modern paintings by 
American and European artists. On exhibition 
from March 18 


March 23, 24, & 25, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; from _ col- 
lection of Alfred B. Maclay: early American 


glass and ceramics. On exhibition from March 
18. 

March 25, Saturday 
sociation-Anderson Galleries; 
dos Santos: 18th century 
Tapestries, Oriental rugs: 
earved jade and objects of 
from March 18. 

March 28 & 29, Tuesday & Wednesday afternoons, 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries; 
eollection of Carl B. Ely: stamps of the U. S. 
and possessions. On exhibition from March 20. 

March 29 & 30, Wednesday & Thursday mornings 
at 10:30, on premises at 22 E. 73 St., New 


afternoon, American Art As- 
property of Vasco 
French furniture; 
Diirer engravings; 
art. On exhibition 


York, under management of Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. From estate of the late Mrs. Edward N. 
Herzog: French period furniture and decora- 
tions: paintings; tapestries. Oriental rugs; sil- 


ver, glass & books. On exhibition on premises 


from March 27 

March 31 & April 1, Friday & Saturday after- 
noons, American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries; property of the late Andrew H. Noah: 


paintings, porcelain & decorations; English fur- 
niture, Georgian silver and Sheffield plate. On 
exhibition from March 20. 

March 31 & April 1, Friday & Saturday after- 
noons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of Mrs. 
Thomas R. Farrell, Miss Emily F. Hooper & 
others: English & American furniture; glass, 
hooked rugs, English and American silver; 
paintings. On exhibition from March 25. 
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Golden Gate 1939 


As specialists in the field of hand- 
ling and packing works of art, it 
was only natural that Budworth 
be chosen Packing Agents for the 
American Division at the Golden 
Gate International Exposition. We 
handled and packed all the paint- 
ings and statuary from New York 
City. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867} 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 


> 


EARLY CHINESE ART 


e 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 





VALENTINE 
GALLERIES 


MODERN 
ART 


16 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





E. & A. Silberman 


Galleries, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57 Street, New York 







TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


(Cut makers to Tue Art Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 









Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK } 
J. GREENWALD, Inc. 


Full color reproductions of Old 

and Modern Paintings—ranging in 

size from Post Cards to 30” x 50”. 
Catalog 


681 Lexington Avenue, New York 










From 3,000 miles away came the material for 
this Golden Gate Number. This is what you may 
expect when you become a subscriber of THE 
ART DIGEST. Price $3 per year for 20 issues. 
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The Reapers: Ocpen M. PLeIssNeR 


Minneapolis Acquires a Sea of Wheat 


THe Minneapous Institute oF Arts has 
added another contemporary American canvas 
to its growing collection, with the purchase of 
Ogden M. Pleissner’s The Reapers. Acquired 
through Macbeth Galleries of New York, the 
oil is one of the most effective of the series 
of Western subjects that this artist has done. 
In the habit of spending his summers travel- 
ling through, and painting, western landscape 
and the activities of its citizens, Pleissner has 
acquired a thorough knowledge of his subject, 


which is reflected in the, authenticity of such 
works as The Reapers. 

A hot summer sun beats down on ripe 
wheat and throws the field workers and the 
harvester into dramatic silhouette. Pleissner 
has captured the slight roll and the vast ex- 
pansiveness of the sea of grain. The painting, 
before going to Minneapolis, will hang, during 
April, in the Macbeth Galleries as part of the 
special exhibition assembled to coincide with 
the initial month of the New York Fair. 





Domergue Strikes Out 


Jean Gabriel Domergue, who is holding a 
one-man show at the Durand-Ruel Galleries 
until March 18, will return to France with a 
fuller understanding of the old adage about 
the goose and the gander; for New York crit- 
ics, particularly Emily Genauer of the World- 
Telegram, received his first American presen- 
tation with scarcely more hospitality than was 
accorded the Americans who last summer 
showed their work in the French capital. 

The Times and the Sun critics dusted the 
Domergue canvases with faint praise; the 
Sun’s Melville Upton finding the surfeit of 
glittering diamonds, shining silks and bub- 
bling champagne “almost dizzying.” Miss Ge- 
nauer, after pointing out that Domergue has 
served on several Carnegie juries and enjoys 
a wide U. S. reputation, writes: “But he has 
never before had a one-man showing in Amer- 
ica. Perhaps that fact is in part accountable 
for his reputation here. It’s slick, superficial, 
bravura painting, completely devoid of aes- 
thetic vitality.” 





Canedo, of the High Finish 


Canedo, the Latin artist remembered for his 
exquisitely finished drawings, is back in New 
York, exhibiting, this time, a group of oils 
at the Arthur U. Newton Galleries until March 
25. The high finish that marked his drawings 
has been carried over into the color medium, 
as have also his careful draughtsmanship and 
his tendency toward the exotic in subject. 
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“Madonna of the Chair” and other masterpieces shown at 
Golden Gate Exhibition are available in ARTEXT COLOR 
PRINTS, average size 8” x 10”, price 50c each, postpaid. Send 
10c for catalogue illustrating 300 miscellaneous paintings available 
in Artext Color Prints and made directly from the originals by color 
photography. Catalogue free with order for one or more prints. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC., Westport, Conn. 


San Francisco Office: 116 New Montgomery Street 


When Is a Nude? 


To Gertrude Stein, conceivably, a nude “is 
a nude is a nude is a nude,” but to postal 
authorities, a nude is often something else. 
The Post Office Department, in moments of 
fatigue perhaps, is sometimes Steinishly con- 
fusing as its officials err in their classification 
of nudes and art. Their latest error was in 
banning from the mails the February issue of 
The Studio, venerable old English-American 
publication devoted for 45 years to the fine 
and applied arts. Vigorous protests, however, 
on the part of the magazine’s American rep- 
resentative, Bryan Holme, backed by the sup- 
port of Juliana Force of the Whitney Museum 
and Alfred M. Barr of the Museum of Modern 
Art, later brought about a reversal of the Post 
Office’s decision. 

Mr. Holme, who is a grandson of the mag- 
azine’s founder, has expressed great concern 
over the case, explaining that the situation 
has a very high moral significance, because 
misunderstandings such as this could very 
well deal a killing blow to the future of art 
education and appreciation in this country. 

When the Post Office claimed that there 
was no reason why an art magazine should be 
permitted to reproduce figures under the name 
of art, while other publications reproducing 
pictures of nudes should be classified as ob- 
scene, Mr. Holme pointed out that there was 
a very great difference between magazines with 
a serious approach to art and those that filled 
their pages with cheap illustrations of a very 
different calibre. 
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House of the Three Gables: D. Marcurerire Hucues 


Californian Exhibits Cape Cod in New York 


D. Marcuerire Hucues, who for years has 
left her native California to spend the sum- 
mers painting on Cape Cod under the tutorage 
of George Elmer Browne, brought a large se- 
lection of landscapes to the Montross Gallery 
for an early March showing in New York. 
Mostly sun-drenched views of old buildings 
and picturesque New England corners, the 
canvases are richly textured and have, to quote 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, “a nice 


Huntington’s New Stuart 


An unrecorded and virtually unknown Gil- 
bert Stuart portrait of George Washington 
has been given to California’s Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery by Mrs. Alexander 
Baring. Painted from life in 1796, the Bar- 
ing picture is a version of the famous Athe- 
naeum portrait. Fresh in color and revealing 
no signs of retouching, the canvas is, accord- 
ing to Maurice Block, curator of the Hunting- 
ton Collection, noticeably superior to the gal- 
lery’s other Washington portrait, painted by 
Stuart 20 years after the Baring canvas. 

Huntington’s new possession is unusual in 
that it has had but two owners since leaving 
Stuart’s studio: Charles Baring, for whom 
it was painted, and his son, Alexander Bar- 
ing, whose widow made the presentation. 


Paint & Clay Club Annual 

The 38th annual exhibition of the New 
Haven Paint and Clay Club, on view until 
March 16 in the New Haven Library, is the 
largest in the Club’s history, comprising 168 
works. Attendance and sales this year are at 
new high levels; during the first 12 days of 


PARIS 


breadth, an expansive easy openness, and a 
good sense of perspective.” 

“When one learns,” wrote Melville Upton 
of the Sun, “that mountain climbing and ski- 
ing are [the artist’s] hobbies, the vigorous 
and masculine qualities of her work are ex- 
plained. For these, together with an unmis- 
takable personal outlook, seem outstanding 
characteristics.” “It is strong, forthright work,” 
concluded Mr. Upton. 


the exhibition, sales of paintings and prints 
totalled $1,300. 

George Schwacha, Jr., took the John I. H. 
Downes Prize of $100 with his painting, The 
Coal Yard; Josef Presser’s Cocaine Lethe was 
awarded the $50 Club prize for the best figure 
composition; George Marinko’s Snow Scene 
took the Club’s prize of $50 for the best ex- 
hibit by a member; Martin Gambee’s Finger 
Butte, Utah and Jean Hogan’s Dead End were 
voted honorable mentions. At the close of the 
show the $100 Elizabeth K. Luquiens prize 
will be given to the work best liked by the 
members. 


Career of Curry Reviewed 


The career of John Steuart Curry, one of 
the Midwest’s pioneers of the American Scene, 
is being reviewed in a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion at the Lakeside Press Galleries in Chi- 
cago. The exhibits, numbering 133, pick up 
the artist’s production with a canvas executed 
in 1917 and carry through to 1936, tracing 
Curry’s artistic progress in oils, lithographs 
and drawings. The exhibition, which con- 
tinues through April, will be reported in more 
detail in the next issue of THe Art Dicest. 


LUCIEN LEFEBVRE-FOINET 


NEW YORK 


HAND GROUND OIL COLORS 
FINEST QUALITY LINEN CANVAS 
WATER COLORS AND PAPERS 


FRESCO COLORS 


HAND CARVED FRENCH FRAMES 
USED BY FAMOUS ARTISTS SINCE 1880 


Samples and prices on request 


67 West 55th Street 


15th March, 1939 


New York City 


NIERENDORF 


SALE & RIES 
18 East 57th Street, New York 


ART OF THE 
XXth CENTURY 


BRAQUE « FEININGER * HOFER 
KANDINSKY ¢ KLEE e LEHMBRUCK 
MAILLOL « PICASSO * ROUAULT 


U. S. Representative for the 
Art Magazine "XXth Century." 


TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


Circulated by 


Blanche A. Byerley 


205 East 78th Street, New York City 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 


Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 


MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION Mar. 13-25 


Flower & Landscape 


e Paintings 
e Sculpture 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 





Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 
110 WEST 31st STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 





The House of 
cA. J. HEYDENRYK, Jr. 


Makers of Fine Frames 


Holland 
HENRI HEYDENRYK 


Representative for North America 
65 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
COl. 5-5094 


or through your dealer 


LADISLAS SZECSI 
69 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 
desires connections with art dealers, agents, 
galleries, for selling paintings by 
Renoir, Degas, Picasso, Leger, Braque, 
Bonnard, Rouault, Soutine, Dufy, 
Derain, Modigliani, Utrillo, etc. 


Paintings by Cubist and Surrealist Artists 
African Negro Art Benin Bronzes 











Coincidental 
Samilorty of thetr Too Now Yortna, Duccorered. sdted. 
poetry and art a Stanley Burnshaw 


KRUSE’S  /, KREYMBORG'S 
ART \g_ POETRY 

Order from Your Favorite Bookseller 

or 1.75 postpaid if you mention “Art Digest.” 


{ BRUCE HUMPHRIES, Inc. Publishers 
306 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 





JUST OFF THE PRESS! ... 


ARTISTIC ANATOMY 
By WALTER FARINGTON MOSES 

140 illustrations, 128 pages, size 9 x 12, 
bound in new type spiral binding boxed, $2.50, 
also available in library binding, $3.50. 


BORDEN PUBLISHING CO. 
727 West 6th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Complete Works of 
VAN GOGH 


Edited by J. B. de La Faille 
824 reproductions, 


593 pages, 
16 in color, size 8”x10”—$7.50 
Catalogue Free 


MARMOR BOOK SHOP 


1230—6th Avenue New York, N. Y. 


We can locate that out of print 
art book you've been looking for. 
Let us know your requirements. 


WARWICK GALLERIES 


2022 WainutSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Catalog Upon Request 














THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


A RATHER CLEAR-CUT issue on the matter 
of better church art came up in the pages of 
the World-Telegram as an outgrowth of THE 
Art Dicest’s recent tirade against “Barclay 
Street” religious art. Referring to this mag- 
azine’s campaign, Emily Genauer, World-Tele- 
gram art editor, criticized the paintings of 
C. Bosseron Chambers, on view at the Morgan 
Galleries, for being closer to Barclay Street 
than to the ideals of the Flemish masters 
which she described elsewhere on the page. 


Chambers’ “‘Seven Dolors”’ 


Tue Art Dicest’s editorial and the Worces- 
ter show, both, said Miss Genauer, “oper- 
ate to Chambers’ disadvantage.” His oils, a 
series depicting the Seven Stations of the Via 
Matris which are presently to be installed in 
the Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, Chicago, 
were scored as “pretty pictures, sentimental- 
ized narratives that have no relationship at 
all to the thrilling episodes they depict. There 
is no passion in them, no fire, no. mystery, no 
ecstasy.”"Miss Genauer then asked her readers 
to compare Chambers’ version of the Seven 
Dolors with that of Jean Charlot, available 
at the same gallery. 

This went not unchallenged. The next week 
the World-Telegram published a lengthy let- 
ter from Pietro A. Yon, Honorary Organist of 
the Vatican. Mr. Yon took violent exception 
to Miss Genauer’s review. 

Mr. Yon told of instances he knew in which 
Chambers’ paintings (the most reproduced 
and best known of contemporary religious 
art) had moved people all over the world, 
felons in prisons, simple pious folk, people 
of high estate, young men about to enter the 
priesthood, and others. These, he proposed 
are “far better yardsicks for measurement 
than any week-end deadline journalist.” 

The rest of the letter was an attack upon 
Miss Genauer’s critical writings, couched in 
the same prose framework as her review. The 
writings of Walter Pater and Westbrook Peg- 
ler both operate to her disadvantage, he 
charged. He scored, too, “the inclusion of left 
wing ideology in art criticism today.” This 
was probably occasioned by Miss Genauer’s 
mention of Jean Charlot who, though one of 
the most pious Catholic artists of today, is a 
Mexican and therefore, of necessity in the 
minds of many, a Red. 

Thus the issue stands. A visit to the Cham- 
bers show revealed a group of large oils of 


Young Girl With Fan: Ovca SACHAROFF 
On View at Perls Gallery 











Fly Time: Joun Hew 
On View at Bland Gallery 


the Sorrowful Mother’s ordeals done in a 
craft-like manner, rather solemn pantomimes 
possessing an undoubted air of sincere piety. 
In sepia reproduction they actually gain. But 
the paintings seem to circle all around the 
reality of the episodes they portray, timidly 
touching only the fringe of a drama which, 
to be transcendentally important, ought to be 
emotionally experienced to the core. 

The Blessed Virgin’s beautiful, Diana Man- 
ners face is unperturbed throughout the agon- 
izing story. Such poise becomes the Virgin and 
is sufficiently suggestive to move a lot of peo- 
ple, as Mr. Yon claims. But it is not charged 
with the stuff of great art, and these days 
nothing less than great art is going to move 
most people. 

One further hope: that Miss Genauer has 
not privately sworn to herself, “Never again 
shall I say what I think about art that hap- 
pens to be church art.” That would be retreat 
in a battle that has just begun to get warm: 
a battle for the church as much as for art, 
and against only Barclay Street counterfeiters. 


John Held Drops the “Jr.” 

John Held, who, when he adds Jr. to his 
name is none other than that intrepid deline- 
ator of the flapper type of a few years back 
and the cartoonist whose wood engravings in 
the old-fashioned melodramatic style are s0 
well known, turns out to be a serious, even 
though humorous artist—a sculptor. A group 
of small bronzes of animals by Held are shown 
(until March 18) at the Bland Gallery. 

Held’s humor carries over into the sculp- 
tural medium without any effort. It gives 3 
spasmodic spurt in life to a young colt in 
bronze with his legs spread apart, jerked sud- 
denly out of his calm munching by a sneeze. 
For lively action Held shows a bucking bronco 
entitled Rodeo. 

Two Parisians 

After abstract art came surrealism and with 
the ides of ‘March the Julien Levy Gallery 
opens its annual Salvador Dali exhibition 
with the long heralded Dali interpretation of 
Hitler. Preceding this, however, the Levy of- 
fering was Lenore Fini. Both artists turn 
avidly to Freud’s books for inspiration. Miss 
Fini’s appealingly painted women amid ex- 
otic Renaissance props are all agog with fem- 
inine psychology. 

Miss Fini is of Paris and so is another wo- 

[Please turn to page 63) 


The Art Digest 
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When In California See: 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

Pomona College To Mar. 31: Cera- 
mics; Paintings of Mongolian 
Landscapes, lacovlef{; Apr. 1 to 
15: Landscapes of California, 
Ralph Holmes; Apr. 15 to 29: 
Landscapes, Leonard Lester. 
LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association To Mar. $31: Oils, 
Bill Paul; To Apr. 15: Aquarelle 
Painters; Apr. 1 to 30: Humorous 


. Cartoons, Ted Cook. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Dalzell Hatfield 70 Mar. $31: Modern 
French Painters; Apr. 1 to 15: 
Oils, Maurice de Vilaminck; Apr. 
15 to 30: Millard Sheets. 

Los Angeles Museum Mar.: Retro- 
spective, William Wendt; Paint- 
ings, Millard Sheets. 

Tone Price Gallery To Mar. 20: 
Watercolors, Paul Sample; Mar. 
20 to Apr. 22: Watercolors, George 


Grosz. 

Jake Zeitlin Gallery To Mar. 25: 
Paintings, James Kraike. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Zo Mar. 29: Euro- 
pean Master Drawings, 19th € 
20th Centuries; Drawings, Oskar 
Kokoschka; Apr. 12 to May 2f: 
Landscape Painting in the West. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Apr. 9: Annual Ex- 
hibition of Oils; Apr. 12 to 23: 
Permanent Collection. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Palace of Fine Arts (Treasure Is- 
land) To Dec. 2: Old Masters, Con- 
temporary Americans. Contempo- 
rary Europeans, Decorative Arts, 
Pacific Basin Culture, Japanese 
Imperial Treasures, Historical 
Americans. 

California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor Mar. - Apr.: Permanent Col- 
lection. 

Courvoisier Gallery Mar.-Apr.: Orig- 
inals from Walt Disney's Snow 
White. 

M. H. De Young Memorial Museum 
To Mar. 31: 100 Rembrandt Etch- 
ings, lent by Lessing J. Rosenwald; 
Apr.: Federal Art Project Exhibit. 
Paul Elder & Co. To Apr. 1: Wa- 
tercolors, Victor de Wilde; Apr. 2 
to 22: Aquatints. Blanche Mce- 
Veigh. 

Graves Gallery To Oct. 31: Western 
Landscapes, Ritschel, Gray, Moore, 
Hansen, Burgdorf, Cutting, Gil- 
bert, Jones, Liljestorm, Strong, War- 
shawsky; Marines, Charles Henry 
Grant; Watercolors, Shirrel Graves. 
Gump's To Mar. 18: Paintings, 
John Gamble; To Mar. 25: Ba- 
linese Carvings, Drawings € Ter- 
tiles; To Apr. 8: Paintings, W. B. 
Faville, Harold Wagner. 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 26: Oils 
Irma Engels, Raoul Dufy, Erle 
Loran; Sculpture, Bernhard Soph- 
er; To Mar. 30: Paintings, Feder- 
ico Castellon; Apr. 5 to May 7: 
59th Annual Exhibition of San 
Francisco Art Association; Mar. 29 
to Apr. 11: Gouaches, John Haley; 
Apr. 12 to 25: Graphic Art, David 
P. Chun; Apr. 15 to May 30: 
Gros, Gericault, Delacroix. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 

Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery Mar.: Old Masters. 


In the Other 47 States: 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Grace Horne Galleries Jo Mar. 
25: Watercolors, 0. A. Renne; 
Paintings, Jean de Botton; Por- 
trai*s, Willard W. Cummings. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 10: 
Sources of Modern Painting. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum To Mar. 26: 
Italian Folk Art & Crafts; Mar. 
17 to Apr. 30: Tenth Internationel 
Watercolor Exhibition. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Mar. 16 to 
Apr. 17: Western New York Ex- 
hibition; Mar.: Sculpture, William 
Ehrich. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Mar. 18: Art of 
Walt Disney. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To May 28: Prints. 
Old Masters; Lithographs, Goya; 
Mar. 23 to May 14: 18th Interna- 
tional Watercolor Exhibition. 
Katharine Kuh Galleries Mar.: 
Sculpture, Alexander Archipenko. 
Lakeside Press Mar.: John Steuart 
Curry. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art To Mar. 28: Great 
Lakes Exhibition. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Mar.: Vlaminck. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Mar.: Paintings, Mrs. 
Forbes Watson. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To Apr. 2: 
Masters of Popular Painting (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art). 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Mar.: 
Annual Exhibition by Indiana Art- 
ists. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Mar.: Artists West 
of the Mississippi; Paintings, 
Thomas Hart Benton. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Co-operative Gallery Mar.: Paint- 
ings, Gus Mager. 

Newark Museum 7o Apr. 16: Fed- 
eral Art Project, New Jersey artists. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum 7o Mar. 26: 
Paintings, Lamar Dodd. 


© . e 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 

American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters (633W155) To Apr. 30: 
Charles Adams Platt. 

American Artists School (131W14) 
To Mar. 18: Work of Children’s 
Classes. 

Arden Galleries (460 Park) To Apr. 
1: Sculpture, Richmond Barthe. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Mar. 
25: Landscape Paintings & Sculp- 
ture, Nat'l Ass'n of Women Paint- 
ers & Sculptors; Mar. 27 to Apr. 
8: Paintings, Ruth Gayler, Ethel 
Paxson, Marguerite C. Munn. 

Arista Gallery (30 Lex.) Mar.: Wa- 
tercolors, James E. Brockway. 

Artists Gallery (833W8) To Mar. 27: 
Paintings, Boris Margo. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Mar.: 
American paintings. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
25: Landmarks of French Painting. 
Bland Gallery (45E57) To Mar. 18: 
Sculpture, John Held. 


Boyer Galleries (69E57) Mar.: 
Paintings, Jo Cain. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Mar. 
18: Paintings, Max Beckmann; Mar. 
20 to Apr. 15: Charles Despiau. 

Buffa Gallery (58W57) Mar.: Paint- 
ings, William H. Singer, Jr. 

Carroll Carstairs (11E57) To Mar. 
25: Vertes; Mar. 27 to Apr. 8: 
Drawings, Jean Oberle. 
Contemporary Arts (38W57) To 
Mar. 18: Maurice Sievan. 

Decorators Club Gallery (745 Fifth) 
Mar. 21 to Apr. 4: Mural Exhibi- 
tion. 

Downtown Gallery (113W13) To 
Mar. 25: Katherine Schmidt. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Mar. 18: Paintings, Domergue; 
Mar. 28 to Apr. 15: Portraits, Re- 
noir. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Mar. 
26: Paintings, Charles Cagle, Anna 
Gilman Hill; Mar. 27 to Apr. 8: 
Arthur B. Davies. 

Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Mar. 20 
to Apr. 1: New England Moods, 
Charles A. Aiken. 

Findlay Galleries (69E57) 
American Paintings. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) To Mar. 25: American 
prints from Venice International; 
Mar. 21 to Apr. 5: Retrospective 
Paintings. Frederick C. Frieseke. 
Grant Studios (175 Macdougal) To 
Mar. 27: Herman Trunk. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 
Fifth) Mar.: Paintings & Etchings, 
Carl Rungius. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (63E57) 
To Apr. 1: Paintings. Doriami. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Mar.: 
Etchings, Whistler. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Mar.: 
Paintings, Higgins; Engravings ¢€ 
Woodcuts, Thomas Nason. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To 
Mar. 25: 16th & 17th Century 
Prints. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) To 
Mar. 25: Pain*ings, John Koch. 
Julien Levy Gallery (15E57 To 
Mar. 21: Frede Vidar; Mar. 22 to 

Apr. 18: Salvador Dali. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Mar. 
18 to Anr. 8: B. J. 0. Nordfeldt. 
M. A. MeDonald (665 Fifth) To 
Apr. $3: Etchings, Van Dyck. 
Macbeth Galleries (11E57) To Mar. 
27: Marines, Jay Connaway. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41E57) To 
Mar. 25: Prints, Cyrus LeRoy 
Baldridge. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th 
at 82nd—Free except Mon. & Fri.., 
Daily 10 to 6, Sun. 1 to 6) 
Mar.: English Landscape Prints; 
To Apr. 16: American Pewter. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Mar. 21: Oils, Miron Sokole. 

E. & A. Milch (108W57) To Mar. 
81: Figure Paintings, American 
Artists. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Mar 
27 to Apr. 8: Paintings, Reving- 
ton Arthur. 

Charles Morgan Gallery (37W57) 
To Mar. 25: Oils and Small Sculp- 
ture, Eugenie Marron; Mar. 27 
to Apr. 15: Oils, Olive Leonhardt 
Morton Gal'eries (130W57) To 
Mar. 18: Oils & Gouaches, Levin 
son; To Mar. 30: Contemporary 
American Watercolors. 

Municipal Art Galleries (3E67) To 
Mar. 19: 43rd Exhibition. 
National Arts Club (119E19) Mar.: 
Flower Paintings. 

Newhouse Galleries (5E57) To Mar 
25: Paintings € Drawings, Vanka. 
New School for Social Research 
(66W12) To Mar. 21: Oils, Easel 
Project of the U. A. A. 

Georgette Passedoit (121E57 To 
Apr. 1: Paintings. Henrietta Shore. 
Perls Gallery (32E58) To Mar. 25: 
Olga Sacharoff, Otho Lloyd. 
Public Library (Fifth & 42nd) 
Mar.:; Gavarni; Cadwallader Wash- 


Mar.: 





burn; (10 Seventh Ave. South) 
Mar.: Exhibition of Silhouettes, 
Fred A. Mayer. 

Frank K. M. Rehn (683 Fifth) To 
Mar. 18: Paintings, Patrick Mor- 
gan. 

Paul Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth) To Mar. 27: Flowers in 
Watercolor, M. Schaetzel. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside 
Dr.) To Mar. 26: American Ab- 
stract Artists. 

Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Mar. 
17 to Mar, $31: Annual Watercolor 
Exhibition. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (71E57) 
To Mar. 25: Boris Chaliapin. 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9E57) To 
Mar. 24: Alice S. Acheson. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) To Mar. 
18 Paintings, Henry F. Bultitude; 
Mar. 20 to Apr. 1: Paintings, Sara 
Bard. 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (460 
Park) To Mar. 28: Paintings. 
Adolphe Borie, Henry McCarter, 


Carroll Tyson. 

Sutton Gallery (358E57) To Mar. 
27: Living Americans; Mar. 27 to 
Apr. 10: Spring Exhibition. 

Tricker Galleries (21W57) To Mar. 
18; Oils, Joseph Raskin; Mar. 20 
to Apr. 1: Non-Conformists. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
Mar.: Sid Gotcliffe. 

Vendome Art Galleries (339W57) 
To Mar. 30: Six-Man Show. 

Walker Galleries (108E57) Mar.: 
“James Peale and his Family; 
Mar. 20 to Apr. 15: Paintings € 
Drawings, George Grosz. 

Hudson D. Walker (38E57) To Apr. 
1: Temperas, Marsden Hartley. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) To 
Mar. 25: Sculpture, Doris Caesar. 

Wildenstein (19E64) Mar.: Frenck 
Masters. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Mar.: 
Early Chinese Sculpture, Porcelain, 
Potteries, Paintings, Bronzes. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) 
Mar.: English Portraits. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To Mar. 19: Oils, Fern 
Coppedge, Edith Emerson; To Mar. 
25: Oils € Sculpture, Buk Ulreich;> 

Art Club Mar. 17 to Apr. 8: “The 
Ten.” 

Carlen Galleries Mar.: Watercolors, 
Adolf Dehn. 

Philadelphia Museum To Mar. 20> 
William Blake. 

Warwick Galleries To Mar. 25: 
Paintings, Peggy Lipp. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Mar. 26> 
Lithographs, Whistler. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum Mar.: Stonewall 
Jackson Competition Models. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Apr. 8: Paint- 
ings. Gros, Delacroix and Gericault. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 2: Northwest 
Printmakers Annual. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Mar.: Associ- 
ated Artists of Syracuse. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum of Art To Mar. 26: Paint- 
ings, Marian Maxwell; Mar. 16 to 
Apr. 16: Paintings, Robert B. 
Harshe. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

New Jersey State Museum 7o Mar. 
26: Oriental Art. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Coreoran Gallery Mar. 26 to May 
7: Corcoran Biennial. 

Whyte Gallery Mar.; American € 
French Modern Paintings. 
WILMINGTON, DEL 
Academy of Art To Mar. 21: 
Chromatic Exhibition. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute To Mar. 26: 
Grumbacher Miniature Palette. 


Aqua- 












Macbeth Gallery 
March 21 - April 5 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue 


15th March, 1939 


FRIESEKE 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION 


Arranged with the Cooperation of the 


Illustrated Catalogue Mailed on Request 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. | 
New York City || 
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ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 
OF NEW YORK 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF MEMBERS & ASSOCIATES 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS 


GALLERIES 
215 WEST 57th STREET 


10th to 30th 





















OLD MASTERS 
MODERN FRENCH 


B. J. O. NORDFELDT 


LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


21 East 57th Street e 


New York 
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March 18 - April 8 
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CRITERION 
Linotyping & Printing Co., Inc. 


23 East Fourth Street, New York | 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 


per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


1 Ne. 7 PERFECTION POTTERY KILN 

complete with kerosene oil burners, clay line 
pipe and elbows and a lot of fire bricks, props 
and tiles, cost $526.50 and has never been out 
of the crate, price $385.00 f.o.b.. Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania. H. L. Appleton, S. W. Cor. 12th & 
Sansom Cts., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood. Ask for free 

new catalogue, including instruction pamphlet 
for doing your own finishing, with low price for 
materials used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, 
New York. 


ARTISTS! Original works of art, all media. 
wanted. Exhibition and sale. Circuit Art Asso- 
ciation, Mercury Galleries, 4 East 8th Street. 


New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ARTISTS STUDIO FURNITURE—Eacels. 
desks, lamps, taborets. Special prices. Catalog 
free. Fredrix, 140 Sullivan St.. New York. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Six Dol- 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 123 Liberty 
Street, New York City. 


EDGAR DEGAS BRONZES for sale. First 
casting for Degas family; all related docu- 

ments shown with works, including family letters. 

Further information, R.A.F., c/o Art Digest. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 


in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 
ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 64). 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
PICTURE FRAMES 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 
Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 
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ONCE AGAIN this season Whistler is being 
accorded a full-length retrospective exhibi- 
tion, this time at the Kennedy Galleries, New 
York, where 80 prints and three drawings may 
be seen throughout March. The show follows 
the expatriate’s career as a printmaker from 
his earliest efforts in France to the latest 
plates executed in Holland, Italy and Eng- 
land. 

Chronologically, the Kennedy show opens 
with a large selection from Whistler’s French 
Set, published in 1858 when the artist was 
24 years old. The Kitchen and Street at Sa- 
verne are two exhibits from this series. 
Marked by careful observation and rather 
detailed execution, they bear some trace of 
influence from Meryon and Jacque. 

Shortly after the publication of this set, 
Whistler moved to London, where his pen, 
brush, tongue and etching needle began the 
long career of twitting the prevailing dictators 
of British taste. By 1871 he published another 
set of plates, the Thames Set, in which his 
absorption in the bustle and pace of London’s 
shipping and industry was reflected in such 
accurately rendered prints as Limehouse, 
Black Lion Wharf and The Lime-Burner. 
This period also marks the execution of some 
of the artist’s best known portraits, for exam- 
ple, his Becquet. Two other portraits in the 
show, Weary and F. R. Leyland’s Mother, 


are examples which, because of their rarity, 


the hans hofmann 
52 west 8th street * new york 


Whistler, the Etcher, Reviewed at Full Length 


Nocturne: Wuistter (Etching) 


are not often seen on public exhibition walls, 

The artist’s interests did not remain static, 
but shifted from a desire to portray places 
and objects accurately and in some detail, 
to a preference for mood and impression. This 
new vision was crystalized in the First Venice 
Set, published in 1880, from which the Ken- 
nedy show has drawn amply, including among 
its exhibits such impressions as Nocturne, 
The Riva and The Traghetto. 

The Second Venice Set, brought out six 
years later, carried on the same evolution of 
style and was characterized by exceptionally 
sensitive printing by the artist. Many of the 
nocturnes and views of boat-laden canals in 
this set of plates depend for their effect on 
tonalities given by inking rather than by 
strokes with the needle. 

From Amsterdam are two plates, Balcony 
and Bridge, from Ostend the Fish-Market, 
and from Londog the St. James Place, bring- 
ing to a close the peppery artistic life of the 
American master. 


Kuniyoshi in Buffalo 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi, whose oil, 1 Think So, re- 
cently entered the permanent collection of 
Buffalo’s Albright Gallery (THe Art Dicest, 
Feb. 1), is exhibiting a large group of draw- 
ings and prints in the Carl Bredemeier Gallery 
of the same city. Comprising 47 works, the 
show will continue until April 1. 





school of fine art 
city °* phone algonquin 4-8899 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


BRACKMAN 


JUNE 26th SEPTEMBER Ist 
Write to MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 







june 15 — sept. 15 





ROCKPORT 


LEVINSON ““ctass 


Most beautiful Point on Coast. Painters’ Paradise. 
Wealth of material. Round Table student-teacher 
conference. Constructive -criticism aimed to dé 


velop creative power and _ self-expression if 
Oils and -Water Colors. Pupil of Henri 
Weber. July 1 to September 1. Address: 


A. F. LEVINSON, 8911-153rd St., Jamaica, N. ¥.C. 


The Art Digest 
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The Field of American Art Education 


News from Taos 


ORGANIZED non-objectivity has come to the 
Southwest with the founding of the Transcen- 
dental Painting Group by a number of Taos, 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque artists including 
Emil Bisttram, director of the Taos School 
of Art, and Raymond Jonson, Santa Fe leader. 
The group, which will arrange exhibitions 
and in general foster non-representational 
painting, chose the name Transcendental be- 
cause “it best expresses its aim, which is to 
carry painting beyond the appearance of the 
physical world, through new concepts of space, 
color, light and design, to imaginative realms 
that are idealistic and spiritual. The work does 
not concern itself with political, economic or 
other social problems.” 

Dane Rudhyar, writing in the group’s bulle- 
tin, explains that the transcendental painting 
ideal “is closely related to similar ones in 
the fields of the new music, the dance and 
architecture, as well as in philosophy and 
even science. Whether one likes it or not, one 
should acknowledge it as a historical neces- 
sity. Great art always emerges out of such a 
historical necessity—and in no other way.” 

Members of the group are: Raymond Jon- 
son, Bill Lumpkins, Robert Gribbroek, Lawren 
Harris, Florence Miller, Agnes Pelton, H. 
Towner Pierce, and Stuart Walker, Jonson 
and Bisttram. 

Another modern arrival in Taos is the De- 
partment of Modern Dance which Bisttram’s 
Taos School of Art will inaugurate this season. 
Under the supervision of Alice Sherbon, a 
disciple of Martha Graham, the new depatt- 
ment will offer work in technique, theory, 
composition and history of dance forms. Miss 
Sherbon comes to Taos after several years 
of teaching Mid-Western schools and universi- 
ties. Her work will be closely meshed with 
the painting classes under Bisttram. 


Summer at Chicago University 

The University of Chicago has made ex- 
tensive plans for summer courses in art edu- 
cation and art history. Historical courses on 
Ancient, Medieval and Far Eastern art will 
be offered, including the lectures and seminars 
of Ludwig Bachhofer, Chicago’s Far Eastern 
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scholar, on Chinese, Indian and Japanese Art 
and Chinese Painting of the Sung Period. 
Besides practical work in outdoor painting 
and wood carving, the field of art education 
will be covered with classes in practice teach- 
ing and supervision of art in public schools. 


Ringling School Extends Scope 

The current season is the most successful 
in the history of the Ringling School of Art, 
Florida art education center. Students from 
37 states and two foreign. countries are at- 
tending the winter session at Sarasota, taking 
instruction from a faculty which has added 
to its list the names of Hilton Leech, director 
of Amagansett Summer Art School, and Edith 
Roddy, Syracuse artist. 


Scholarships at Cummington 

Art students unable to pay for advanced 
study will be given an opportunity through 
scholarships to spend the summer at the Cum- 
mington School in Cummington, Mass., study- 
ing painting under Herman Maril and sculp- 
ture under Alex Giampietro. Open only to 
students financially unable to continue with- 
out aid, the scholarships will be granted on a 
competitive basis. Prospective contestants 
should write the registrar before May 1. 


Classes in Fashion Figure 

The Grand Central School of Art, New 
York, has inaugurated an evening course 
in the fashion figure as employed in com- 
mercial art. Don Weir is the instructor. Ed- 
mund Greasen, the director, also announces 
that Chic Gaylord’s cartooning class will fea- 
ture guest criticisms by Peter Arno, Abner 
Dean and Howard Baer, prominent practi- 
tioners in this field. 


On Modern Mexican Art 

The University of Minnesota Press will pub- 
lish in May a volume on modern art in Mexico. 
Written by Laurence Schmeckebier, author of 
A Handbook of Italian Renaissance Painting, 
the book features a comprehensive study of 
the murals of Orozco and Rivera. More than 
200 reproductions will illustrate the work. 


SCHOOL coos 


In mountain estate of The Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. Seven 

weeks’ course in fine arts for beginners. Coaching for teachers and professionals. De- 

lightful climate. All Sports. July 15 to Sept. 2. Catalog and rates upon request to 
WM. C. GRAUER, Director ¢ 10720 Deering Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


LANDSCAPE-:-FIQCURE---CERA Maa 


PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN WITH 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 


FIGURE, PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


JULY Ist to SEPT. Ist, 1939 


Write for Circular A, Box 82, Provincetown, Mass. 


THE 


15th March, 1939 


WORCESTE 


ART MUSEUM 


STUDY ART IN TAOS 


The Taos School of Art presents Classes 
in: Theory and Application of Dynamic 
Symmetry in Relation to Pictorial Com- 
position. Theory and Practice of Color. 
Drawing and Painting in all Mediums; 
Special Instruction in Watercolor Technic. 

Summer Session: June to October 


Also Winter Classes 


NEW DEPARTMENT 
School of the Modern Dance. 
Classes in Technique and Composition. 
Summer Session: June 10 - Sept. 15 


Art—A 

Dance—D 

TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 


Write for Catalogue { 


Emil Bisttram, Director 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
TAO JUNE 12 to AUGUST 5 
Criticism and instruction by Adams, 
Berninghaus, Blumenschein, 
Director: RALPH DOUGLASS 
Indian Artat SANTA FE 
JULY 24 to AUGUST 
Registrar, University of N. M., Albuquerque 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
From June 5 to August 25 
SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, PAINTING, DRAWING 
Register now. For information write: 


Field School of Art at 
Dasburg, 

Higgins, Imhof. 

9 
Director: KENNETH M. CHAPMAN 

Address: 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


THE UNIVERSITY of GEORGIA 


(DEPARTMENT OF ART) 
ART DRAWING, PAINTING, COMPOSI- 


TION, LITHOGRAPHY, DESIGN, COM- 
CLASSES | ‘MERCIAL ART, POTTERY, APPLIED 
ARTS, PUBLIC SCHOOL ART. 
CURRICULA LEADING TO DEGREES OF BACHELOR OF FINE 
ARTS AND MASTER OF FINE ARTS. 
LAMAR DODD, Head ATHENS, GA. 


JULY - AUGUST - 1939 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 
OF ART 


HENRY HENSCHE, /nstructor 
(formerly assistant instructor in 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 

PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Address the Secretary. 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD 


Summer Landscape Class 
on Picturesque Cape Anne 


Beginning July 1st 


Address Secretary: Rockport, Mass. 


GEORGE PARKER 
ART CLASSES 


SMALL INDIVIDUAL GROUPS IN ARTIST’S STUDIO 
LIFE — LANDSCAPE — STILL LIFE 
TUESDAY & FRIDAY MORNINGS, & MONDAY EVENINGS 


All Mediums Taught Bulletin on Request 
637 Madison Ave. (59th St.) e EL. 5-6345 





California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 


Fine and applied arts; special courses for 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 

Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F QOUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN « FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
tor TRADE, SCREEN and ’ FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE TEXTILE DESIGN ; FASHION REPORTING 
Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Sosranient 
Caniepetas © Sapien Eat. Seliaae Santee eae sepres @ Se 

chosen by the world’s most successful Designers, Stylists and Fi 
Oustrators for their training. * © © Beck it ex Reson 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 










COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Founded 1879 
Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated Catalog on Request 
—s R. ADAMS, er. as 


LUMBU 8 HIO 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





ART CLASSES Pairing 


East Hall- 1145 amsterpAM COMMERCIAL ART 
AVENUE - NEW YorRK city WOOD ENGRAVING 








CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

-— ENROLL NOW FOR WINTER SESSION — 

Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes. 


For Prospectus and Further Information 
Address Miss Agnes Mayo, Secretary 


@CRAnd CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


DRAWING © PAINTING SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION «© FASHION DESIGN 
ADV’T ART go INTERIOR DECORATION 
CARTOONING  « COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 


Two-year certificate courses in Commercial Art, In- 
terior Decoration. Individual instruction. Day, eve, 





children’s classes. Register for Spring Term now. 
WN. Y. C. MU. 9-5464 


7021 Grand Central Terminal, 








CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Figure & landscape painting 
in all mediums. 
Instruction by Armin Hansen, AN.A., and other 
nationally known artists who make their homes on 
the Monterey Peninsula. 


P. O. Box A. L., Kit Whitman, 
Carmel, California Director 









THE KANSAS CITY 


ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Indus- 

trial Design, Illustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Ad- 

vertising Design, Sculpture. Summer term June 12. 
- - Catalogue on request - - 


4407 Warwick Blivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





PAINT in SOUTHERN FRANCE 
The Vence School of Painting 
on the French Riviera 
Group limited to fifteen under personal supervision of 
CHARLES ROSEN, W.A. and DAVID A. VAUGHAN. 
living accommoda- 
and tuition. Courses begin in April, 1939. 
For particulars and catalogue write: 


Mrs. Charles Rosen, Sec’ 
Woodstock, Ulster County, N Y 


Unique arrangements include travel, 
tions 






Etchers Elect 20 


TWENTY new names have been placed on 
the membership rolls of the Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers, according to John Taylor Arms, 
president. In nearly all cases artists who have 
received favorable attention in recent print 
exhibitions, the new members are: Irwin Hoff- 
man, Martin Petersen, Walter Frame, Hugh 
Botts, Kathryn Cawein, Lewis C. Daniel, Mark 
Datz, Ralph Fabri, Gordon Grant, Helen Mil- 
ler, Roselle Osk, Lowell Bobleter, Cornelis 
Botke, Nicolas Dunphy, Margaret Dougal El- 
der, Lawrence Kupferman, Orpha Klinker, 
Dorothy Morrison, Gilbert Schoenbrod, and 
James Swann. 

In line with the Society’s progressive pro- 
gram, many of the new members belong to the 
so-called “advanced” group of contemporaries; 
others are more in the tradition of the Acad- 
emy with the accent on craftsmanship. 





She Can Fight or Laugh 


Eugenie Marron, who has returned to 
America after three years of painting and 
sculping in the West Indies, is exhibiting, un- 
til March 25, at the Charles Morgan Gallery, 
New York. An artist whose interests range 
from big game fishing to social injustice, Miss 
Marron has recorded in stone and pigment 
what she has seen and felt. In vitriolic color, 
her canvas Spain is an indictment of the Na- 
tionalist revolution, as her statue They Shall 
Rise Again is an outcry against oppression. 

In a completely different vein, her sunny 
West Indian landscapes and depictions of the 
humorous aspects of life on the Caribbean 
reveal a lighter side of the artist’s nature. 





Friends of Federal Art 


The Friends of the Federal Art Project, 
described in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, 
have arranged a meeting to be held March 
30, at the Ethical Culture Society, 63rd Street 
and Central Park West, New York City. Sev- 
eral prominent speakers will review the work 
accomplished by the WPA and will explain 
the purpose of the Friends’ organization, 
which hopes to salvage the Federal Art Proj- 
ect and to organize its activities to cover a 
long range program. Chairman of the meeting 
will be Miss Grace H. Gosselin. 


LAYTON 


Painting and Ilustration; Sculpture; 
SCHOOL OF 


Advertising, Industrial, Interior and 





Costume Design; Teacher Training. 
Thorough professional courses at 
moderate cost. Stimulating lec- 
tures, trips, and exhibitions. Fall 
term begins September 18. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Director 
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Why N ‘Not "PAINT 
he FISHING FLEET at GLOUCESTER 
The CHARM of QUAINT ROCKPORT 





The RUGGED COAST of CAPE ANN 
Classes from June Ist to October Ist cz 
EASTGLOUCESTER ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Write for 


1992 E. Main St. 9 Mt. Pleasant St. 
isormation HAROLD ROTENBERG Boston, Mass. 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Paniting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and all Crafts. History of Art. Anatomy 
and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 
Second Semester Opens February 1, 1939 
For information, address: 
Room 20 


Kenneth E. Hudson, Director, 











CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
(State Aceredited) 

Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 


design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
SUMMER SESSION JULY 10 TO AUGUST18 


Practical, intensive courses in Interier 
BULLETIN Decoration; Costume Illustration; Adver- 
UPON tising Design; Life Drawing. For teachers, 
professionals, laymen. Also weekly units, 
REQUEST Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


OVER 9000 STU DENTS 


have inspired a method imsuring originality 
cutie thet end mathesieh ain i toes 


inte success for artists. The Home Course saves years 
for portraiture, landscape, commercial art. 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, Inc. 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429'2—10 AV. SO. 
BOCTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 BAY ST. 


(Winters) 
(Summers) 


WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


July 19th to September 20th 








Address Secretary, 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO FullyAccredited 


Many courses lead to degrees: 5 U M M E R 
Bachelor or Master of 
Fine Arts and Art Education c oO U R s E s 
for Artists and 


Catalog - Department AA 
The Art Institute of Chicago 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE t 


Me —— 


Artist-Teachers 





School of Design for Women 


94th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 


dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 


N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 

Illustrated Catalog A. on Request 


fale 


IWS 
ABBOT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
Summer Classes 
June - July - August 
1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 











ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


Fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College ac- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree. 
Minimum charge, including board, $555. Catalog. 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St. 


Richmond, Va. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. .. 
On board the old ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor. 

COURSES BY MAIL. . . 
In modern, creative painting, modeling, 
drawing and critical appreciation. 


During February and March Mr. Pearson 
has held classes in Modern Art for art 
teachers, artists and in Toledo, 
Ohio under the auspices of the Toledo So- 
ciety of Women Artists. Bulletins on request. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


South Nyack New York 


AMERICAN 
ARTISTS SCHOOL 


‘ ts a & 
UMMER a ASSES 


MINNEAPOLIS 


School of ART 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute ef arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 
Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St., Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintTinG, INTERIOR DeEc- 
ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 


ORATION, DESIGN, 
anp CoMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuroot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Hazote L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


T H U & of MODERN ART 


Landscape and Figure training that you will never 
have te unlearn, plus an unusually fascinating summer. 


th year 
Descriptive folder on request 


GLOUCESTER MASS 


WINTER SCHOOL 38 JOY ST. BOSTON MASS 


RINGLING “x 


THE - SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 
Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 
School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 












CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





OUTDOOR PAINTING 
GLOUCESTER 





JULY --- AUGUST : 
FOR PARTICULARS WRITE TO 
CLAYTON HENRI STAPLES 


DIRECTOR OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA ... WICHITA, KANSAS 


15th March, 1939 


Fortnight in N. Y. 


[Continued from page 58] 


man artist of the moment, Olga Sacharoff, 
whose debut is being made at the Perls Gal- 
lery. Her paintings are quite lyric affairs (see 
Young Girl with Fan, reproduced) and com- 
pared with Miss Fini is, Henry McBride sug- 
gests, “placid and serene.” “She has,” he 
added, “the courage to be simple, sentimental 
and sweet at a time when the rest of the 
world has indulged in ill tempers.” 


Color as Rich as Renoir’s 


A group of canvases by John Koch on view 
through to March 25 at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries provides a color experience, Renoirish 


_in its richness. For subject matter Koch goes 


to bright gardens, trees, soft air, blonde little 
girls and the sunlight falling, seeping, flood- 
ing or filtering on these pleasant things. Rich, 
reddish-tans, accomplished fleshtones, and 
warmness pervade each of the paintings. 
One crowded figure piece, Masquerade is car- 
ried to full detailed finish. 


Marines by Connaway 

In a new show by Jay Connaway at the 
Macbeth Gallery, the Times critic, Howard 
Devree, found much to get enthusiastic about. 
“Connaway has markedly changed both his 
approach and his subject matter,” wrote De- 
vree, “and he gives an“excellent account of 
himself. At least three of his canvases are 
quite up to his best. Flying spray over reefs; 
the uneasy, desolate mood of a rocky coast 
with a storm approaching; the heave and hurl 
of water—these Connaway knows and conveys 
starkly and yet with deep feeling which never 
becomes sentimentalized.” 


The Panorama 

“If you are a World’s Fair refusee,” advises 
the Society of Independents in an ad in the 
Times, “Don’t be discouraged—show your 
work at our 23rd Annual Exhibition.” 

It appears that there are quite a number of 
artists who are (New York) World’s Fair re- 
fusees, and also that there are not a few 
well known painters who refused even to en- 
ter the show. All in all, judging from what 
“they say,” the New York contemporary show 
has gotten off to an inauspicious start. Holger 
Cahill may yet save it, though. 

Karl Neirendorf forwards a copy of XXth 
Century, the Parisian modern art magazine 
which is now issued in an English edition and 
is represented in America by the Nierendorf 
Galleries. It is packed with large excellent 
reproductions and provocative articles, 


INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION IN OIL AND 
WATERCOLOR PAINTING OUT- 
DOORS AND IN MY STUDIO 


ARTHUR SILZ 


230 E. 15 ST. GRAMERCY 5-3339 


BARSE MILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
BURLINGTON ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
July Sth to August 15th 
Six week’s session for artists and art teachers. Complete 
University summer courses in academic subjects. Address: 
BENNETT DOUGLASS, S. S. Director 


GUATEMALA 


The land of color and perpetual spring. A painter's paradise. 
1 will give instruction in painting and in composition for 
photographers. Sail from New York or New Orleans July Ist. 
All expense, 4 weeks, $350.00, 6 weeks, $440.00. 


HOYLAND BETTINGER 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 



















PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
aT: MALL 


@ Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration and Mural Dec- 
oration; also the Co-ordinated Course 
with the University of Pennsylvania 
confers the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts. 

* @ Each year this Academy awards 

000 in scholarships ani 
Seventeen Cresson European 
ng Sone arships were awarded May, 

The enrollment records of this 

the oldest fine arts school in America 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
= American artists. 

ummer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hots, Jr.. Curator 
Broad and Cherry Streets, Phila., Pa. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
June 26 to August 19, 1939 


Boardman Robinson, Directer of Art School 
INSTRUCTORS: Beardman Robinson, Arnold Blanch, 
Lawrence Barrett, Oscar Ogg, Betty Kleg Field. 

Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C., 47th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture 


Fashion Illustration, Life Clase, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


i 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1939 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 



















INSTITUTE 

A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 

THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 

2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 


OTIS ART 


Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 









Art Academy of Cincinnati 





Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and 
applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 19, 
1938, to May 27, 1939. For 
information address: 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 


General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
. Illustrated Catalog... 
235 Fenway 


KENmore 5866 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald A. Mattison, Director. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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The Pioneer For 
American ART 


TRAIL BLAZER 


The Permanent Pigments Oil Color 
tube blazed the trail to surety of the 
American Artists’ technic by being the 
First and keeping the lead in offering 


—An Entirely Permanent List of Colors 


—Complete adherence to Fischer's 
“The Permanent Palette”, to the re- 
quests of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 


—Guaranteed Full Statement of Con- 
tents on every tube. 





—Honest and Reasonable Prices for 
Full Strength, Unadulterated 


OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 















OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultra- 

marine Turquoise, Ivory Black, 
Zine White, Terra Verde, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt 
Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, 
Orange, Red & Violet. 


50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium 

Yellow Golden, Cadmium Yellow 
Deep, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds 
—Light, Medium Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yel- 
low, Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridian, 
Deep Viridian, Permanent Green Light, 
Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red and 
Scarlet. 


1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 
50c ZINC WHITE—one pound net 












PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


BOOKS 


REVIEWS &% COMMENTS 





Eyes on America 


TWENTY YEARS ago it would have been im- 
possible to tuck between the covers of one 
book a true picture of America, the whole 
America and nothing but America. There 
were candid-cameras and movies, there was a 
succession of “great American novels,” there 
were reports by the Hoover Commission on 
“Recent Social Trends in America.” But the 
one reflecting medium that could give the real 
picture had not been developed—a native 
American art—the “American scene.” 

Next month a book will be published that 
gives the true picture of America, Eyes on 
America (or “The United States as Seen by 
Her Artists”), with more than 200 black and 
white reproductions and 8 color plates of 
paintings of this U. S. A. and its people, by 
the foremost living artists. The reproductions 
are accompanied by a set of terse, untechni- 
cal and often entertaining captions, a brief 
commentary on this American Scene painting 
by W.'S. Hall. The volume, to be published 
in mid-April by Studio Publications, harvests 
in one volume the fruits of two decades of 
recent American art. 


Skyscrapers, cornfields, dust-bowls, bur- 
lesques, lighthouses, movie queens, bridges, 
gangsters, backyards, Negroes, fishing boats, 
circus scenes, miners, peddlers, bathers—the 
list goes on—are brought together not as a 
cinema of views from a fleeting cross-country 
train window, but in a selected, digested, 
and edited manner. 

The volume is a record of the American 
Naissance; and Mr. Hall’s commentary, intro- 
ducing the pictorial body of the book, is a 
document on its significance. On those two 
scores, Eyes on America qualifies for its 
place on the shelf of necessary art books. 

On another score—its articulation of a free 
thinking, free speaking (and therefore highly 
contradictory) nation—the volume belongs, if 
the suggestion is not presumptuous, in the li- 
braries of Chamberlain, Hitler, Hirohito, Mus- 
solini, and the League of Nations, and should 
have been on view at every conference from 
Versailles to Lima. The price, equal to that 
of two ambassadorial cigars, is $3.50. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Dieco Rivera, His Life and Times, by 
Bertram D. Wolfe. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf; 420 pp.; 160 gravure illustrations; $6. 

Well done biography of a contemporary 
stormy petrel whose life, art and philosophy 
are a history of upheavals of our times. 


Eacu With His Own Brusu, Contemporary 
Christian Art in Asia and Africa, by Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. New York: The Friendship 
Press; 86 pp.; 65 reproductions; $1.50. 

The publication of an astonishing Christian 
religious art that is being produced today by 
Oriental and African converts in their own, 
native idiom. 

* 


Resets oF Art, by George Slocombe, with 
a commentary by Murdock Pemberton. New 
York: Robert M. McBride; 304 pp.; $3.50. 

The story of the lives of the rebel company 
of Manet, Monet, Cézanne, Degas, Van Gogh, 
Matisse, etc., which is integrated to present 
the picture of the movemen: and the era. Well 
written, too. 


‘"RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 
(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
eS Toe eRe rade cnt ie Se tee 


LEWENSOHN CO. 


Makers of 


GESSO PANELS 


Used by America’s Leading Artists 
in Sizes 
Ranging from Miniature to Mural 


Specialists in 
DRY COLOR + MEDIA 


OIL COLOR 
A Complete Range of the Finest 
Iron Oxides in Dry Color 
Catalog on Request 


46 West 22nd St., New York City 


BUY BETTER ART maTERIALS From Daily! 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
more — better art mats. TODAY! 


rials. GET YOUR FREE 
COPY of DAILY’S VAL- 
UABLE NEW CATALOG 

- . 75 pages art mate- 
rial . . . 100 pages re- 
lated items .. . profuse- 
ly illustrated. Thousands 
of artists save through 
DAILY’S. 


Write DAILY today! 


BERTL.DAILY, Inc. 


119 East Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


INC. 
New York City 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


California Distributors—Complete Stock 


ARTISTS COOPERATIVE, Inc. 
166 Geary Street San Francisco 


M. FLAX, Ine. 


2414 W. Seventh Los Angeles 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
16 Georgia Ave., Long Beach, N. Y. 
NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARIES : WILFORD S. CONROW, 
(& GEORGE WALLER PARKER, ASSOCIATE) 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





NATIONAL REGIONAL ‘CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
216 East 17th St.. New York 
EDITOR : WILFORD S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON TECHNIC 
HONORARY CHAIRMAN : DR. MARTIN FISCHER 
College of Medicine, Eden Ave., Cinn., O. 
NATIONAL LECTURE COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : ORLANDO ROULAND 
130 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


The League & Its Credo 


Tue Leacue, after careful planning and 
much deliberation, was formed by a group of 
well-known artists and sculptors who sensed 
the necessity of such an organization for the 
protection of the artist, to assist him with his 
increasing and harassing problems, and to 
stimulate art appreciation throughout the coun- 
try. Its slogan sums up its purpose in three 
words: “For American Art.” 


Now in its eleventh year, the League has 
grown té be one of the foremost organizations 
of artists, art lovers and art patrons in the 
country. 


It has had a steady growth, forging ahead 
even through these years of depression, and 
showing a markéd gain for the current year. 
The League now has Chapters in almost all 
states, with many local chapters; and a large 
one formed of American artists who are living 
abroad. 


There is much evidence of the value of the 
service rendered by the League, and the ap- 
preciation in which it is held. No other organi- 
zation occupies the field or serves the purpose 
of the American Artists Professional League. 
It renders a necessary service for the Ameri- 
can artist. 

None of the Executive Committee or off- 
cers receives any pay or tokens for their 
services. They have carefully avoided any self- 
seeking, and there has been no friction within 
their ranks. The League has never received 
any financial support from outside sources; 
its work has been accomplished entirely 
through receipts from membership dues. 

Recognition of the League’s work has come 
in various ways. The Century of Progress Ex- 
position in Chicago set aside an American 
Art Day, dedicated to the League. The Texas 
Centennial at Dallas also had an American 
Art Day. The San Francisco Exposition is 
planning an American Art Week, and also an 
exhibit of the work of League members from 
all over the country. 


American Art Week, sponsored by the 
League, has grown greater year by year, and 
has brought about a marked increase in in- 
terest in American art throughout the nation. 
Attending sales have been very large. 


For several years the League has worked 
in careful co-operation with American manu- 
facturers of colors and artists’ materials to 
improve their products. This was a vitally 
necessary undertaking, and it has been at- 
tended with great success. It is now possible 
for our artists to obtain more’ satisfactory and 
permanent pigments, made in this country. In 
this work the League has had the foremost 
expert and technical advice and the aid of 
the greatest research departments in the coun- 
try. 

The League has been constantly called upon 
to help protect the artist from various rackets 
to which he is exposed, and to guard his 
rights in such matters as design copyright, 
and general copyright. Much work has also 
been done toward securing legislation which 
will protect the artist’s rights and liberties. 


15th March, 1939 


Resume of American Art Week 


In this brief summary it is impossible even 
to mention by name all the states and all the 
Art Week Directors who have done such 
splendid work. We can only touch a few high 
points. 

In California, Mrs. Mateke and Miss Mesic 
interested all art museums in putting on ex- 
hibits of American art; in two cities, Art 
Week interest was responsible for securing 
teachers of art for next year. In Colorado, Mrs. 
Tower and Mrs. Stephens arranged a fine pro- 
gram which aroused widespread interest in 
local American artists. Delaware under Miss 
Freda Macadam exceeded all expectations; 
every section of this state has an Art Week 
chairman and committees. Mrs. Harmon, Mrs. 
Guthrie, Mrs. Bradford and Mr. Shaw shared 
the fine work of a large committee in Florida; 
they expect through American Art Week to 
build an art gallery in Miami. 

Mrs. Headburg, in Illinois, placed exhibits 
in 27 stores, and in many hotels. In Indiana, 
$950 worth of paintings were sold in one ex- 
hibit. Mrs. Sangernebo and Mrs. Grow expect 
this year to establish a center where crafts- 
men may work, laymen receive instruction, and 
where the public may view and purchase. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Pelzer, Mrs. 
Marquis, and Miss Orwig, every county in the 
State of Iowa had exhibits, and seventy-five 
works of art were sold. Mrs. C. E. Feeley of 
Kansas reported money spent for art through 
American Art Week during the year to the 
sum of $158,790; thirty paintings were pur- 
chased by schools and clubs. In Louisiana, 
under Mrs. D. H. Christman and Amos Lee 
Armstrong, the state committee is composed 
of all art organizations. Roger Deering and 
Mrs. Hall of Maine report that all the largest 
centers observed Art Week. 

Maryland, Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, di- 
rector, has the first A. A. P. L. Chapter House 
in America, where artists have a continuous 
opportunity to show their work; since it was 
opened last October, thousands of pieces of 
art have been exhibited and many sold. 

In Massachusetts, Miss Hackett and Mrs. 
Stephens gave special attention to art in the 
schools; this was the only state showing co- 
operation throughout all schools. Mrs. Robbins 
of Montana and Mrs. Tilden of Nebraska 
both report that, despite the tremendous dis- 

tances, much was accomplished. The first state- 
wide show by Nebraska artists was put on. 
New Jersey, under Mrs. Wemple and Mrs. 
Ellor, is a banner state, and their League 
Chapter shows the highest membership. 

In New Mexico, under Miss Kallenbach, 
Santa Fe, Roswell, and many other towns had 
an “Art Lane” in merchants’ windows. In New 
York, the president of the Studio Guild co- 
operated, and 1,000 paintings and pieces of 
sculpture were placed on view along Fifth 
Avenue. Mr. Bolander of Ohio had 150 as- 
sistants working for art in small towns and 
cities. In Oklahoma, Mrs. Smith and Mrs. De 
Weese report a series of interesting exhibitions. 

Plans are now under way for a bigger and 
better American Art Week for 1939. 























































Rem ies 
Oil and Ulater 
Color: 


TALENS & SON-Apeldoorn-Holland 
U.S. DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK‘N. J. 


or 


Brilliant-Permanent 
and d Inexpensive Colors 


ORPI 


OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 


TALENS & SON: Newark.N J. 


U.S.DISTRIBUTORS OF 


THE REMBRANDT COLORS 


THIS IS THE WAY 


THE “UNIVERSAL” ALUMINUM EASEL 


HOLDS EVERY SIZE CANVAS - EVERYWHERE 
CLAMPS TO ANY FIRM SUPPORT - ANY PLACE 


PERFECTLY RIGID - BUT IT CAN 
BE RAISED AND LOWERED WITH 
FINGER TIP PRESSURE - COMPACT 
WEIGHS LESS THAN TWO POUNDS 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE - $5.00 
AFTER APRIL FIRST - $7.50 


WRITE FOR FOLDER DESCRIBING ALL FEATURES 


UNIVERSAL METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4523 McKINLEY STREET - PHILADELPHIA - PENNSYLVANIA 


Artists Material Advertisers will receive the 
benefit of thousands of extra circulation without 
increase in rates. This issue will reach more 
than 20,000. 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

FINE PRINTS FOR MASS PRODUCTION, an ex- 
hibition to be held at the Brooklyn Museum 
during the World's Fair in collaboration with 
the United American Printmakers (U.A.A., af- 
filiate of C.I.0.). Open to all artists. Fee 50 
cents. Jury of selection. Media: prints produced 
in media suitable for mass production. Last 
date for entry blanks, April 1. Last date for 
arrival of prints April 15. for information ad- 


dress: Carl O. Schniewind, Curator of Prints 
and Drawings, Brooklyn Museum, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION, April 1-15, 


at the Art Center of Alabama College. Monte- 
vallo, Ala. Three exhibitions open to all art- 
ists living in Alabama. All painting media. 
No fee. No jury. Three purchase prizes. Show 
unrestricted. Closing date for show coincides with 
opening date. For prospectus address: Miss Dawn 
Kennedy, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


23RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 


OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS, March 29-April 
18 at Grand Central Palace, N. Y. C. Open to 
all artists. Media: paintings, sculpture. graphic 
arts. No jury. No prizes. Dues of $7 entitles 
any artist to exhibit three works. Works re- 


ceived March 24 & 25. For information 
dress: Fred Buchholz, Sec., 19 Bethune St., 3 
York City, New York. 


Richmond, Va. 

SEVENTH EXHIBITION OF VIRGINIA ARTI§& 

April 15 to May 13, at the Virginia Mu 
of Fine Arts. Open to Virginia born or re 
artists. Media: oils and watercolors. Fee 
non-members. Jury. Purchase prizes. For 
mation write: Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Direc 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Richmond, 


Wichita, 
4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WOMEN PAL 


ERS OF AMERICA, April 2-24, at the Wichits 


Art Museum, Wichita, Kans. Open to all 
men. Media: oil paintings (no monochro 
no miniatures). Jury. Cash prizes totaling $1 
Last date for entry blanks and exhibits, 

20. For information address: Wichita Art 


.. . the All American Palette 


of Fine Artists’ Colors 
in OIL — WATER — TEMPERA — PASTEL 


PATRONIZE YOUR 
NEAREST WEBER DEALER 


“The Colors the 


Old Masters Would Have Used” 


SPECIALTIES 


Permalba-Primed True 


Artists’ Canvas 


NOTE—Many murals in America are painted on Permalba Primed 
MURAL Canvas, with WEBER FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS, thus in- 


suring permanency. 
Permalba—An 


Artists’ Permanent White 


Finest Oils—Vurnishes—Mediums 

Pigment Waterproof Drawing Ink 

Aqua Pastel—tThe Crayon with which to Paint as well as Draw. 
— Fine Artists’ Brushes — 


™ F. WEBER CO™™ 


MANUFACTURING ARTISTS’ COLORMEN SINCE 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 


BALTIMORE 


DEVOE “TRAVEL” POSTER CONTEST 


SPONSORED BY DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SUBJECT: “TRAVEL!” 


Now American artists ean prove that 
European artists no longer dominate in 
the “Travel’’ poster field. 


STARTS MARCH Ist 


Contest opens on March 1, 1939, 
closes April 30, 1939. It is open to all 
amateur and all professional artists in the 
United States. 


PRIZES 


ist Prize—$1,000.00; 2nd Prize—$250.00; 
3rd Prize—$100.00; 4th Prize—$50.00; 
5th Prize—$20.00; and 10 other prizes of 
$10 each. 


Also, separate prizes of $250.00, $150.00 
and $100.00 are offered jointly by West- 
ern Railroad and Pullman, for the three 
best posters portraying travel by train 
anywhere west of and including Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans. 


RULES 


Entry blanks and rules for the contest 
may be obtained from Devoe art dealers 
or by writing to Devoe & Raynolds Com- 
pany, Inc., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


KEITH SHAW, of New York (left), win- 

ner, 1938 contest, receives $1000.00 check 

from DeLancey Kountze, Ch. of Board, 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Ine. 


— year’s “Drive Safely” pos- 
ter contest was a great success. 
Judges who selected the 15 win- 
ners were: Mrs, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt ; W. H. Cameron, Man- 
aging Director, National Safety 
Council; C, B. Falls, famous pos- 
ter artist; Jonas Lie, President, 
National Academy of Design; Ev- 
erett V. Meeks, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Yale University. 


Twenty-three traveling shows 
with up to 100 “Drive Safely” pos- 
ters are still being exhibited across 
the country. 


As in the 1938 “Drive Safely’ contest, 
the 1939 “Travel” contest will be con- 
ducted on a strictly non-commercial basis. 
It is not a requirement that Devoe Artists’ 
Materials be used on posters submitted. 


$2,020.00 IN CASH PRIZES TO ARTISTS 


The Art Digest 
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